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Fill your 
Sescone COFFERS 
with a Parish 
Paper 





Where there’s a will there’s a way to increase the 
church income as well as your own. The Parish 
Paper Way is as thoroughly practicable as it is prof- 
itable—as scores of progressive pastors are proving, 
week by week, month by month. 











Put a Parish Paper to Work for You 


“ ouneee] Ly 
Not only does it supplement and reinforce your personal bi i > y 
efforts to build the power and prestige of your church, / 


but it brings dollars into the treasury. Many of our cus- 


tomers will verify this statement. oe 2 


Managing your own parish paper is pleasant work that will 

absorb but little of your time, but will result in rich dividends. 

By our helpful, standardized plan, at your service, there are no 
complexities. No experience is necessary. You leave the bulk of the respon- 
sibility to us. 


Pastors using our service are now clearing from $10.00 to $25.00 an issue. So can 
you—if our plan is used. Send for samples and full particulars. 


FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS REGARDING OUR 
SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN-PAGE ILLUSTRATED PARISH 
MANUAL CONTAINING DETAILED EXPLANATION OF PUBLISHING 
PROCEDURE, FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Selected Short Sermons 


by Earl Riney 














Limitations are our own, not God’s. 
* + * 

Freedom without obligation is an- 
archy; freedom with obligation is 
democracy. 

* o + 

God gave us our memories so that 
we might have roses in December.—J. 
M. Berry 

* * * 

In permanent marriage husbands 
and wives must practice a wise forget- 
fulness. 

* * 7” 

If you want to win a man to your 
cause, first convince him that you are 
his friend. 

* * * 

Of all vocations the Christian minis- 
try is the most sacred, the most exact- 
ing, and the most humbling. 

. 

Overconcern about oneself makes one 
think too much in terms of who is 
right, rather than in terms of what is 
right. 

7 * * 

Some people say they have little or 
no time for prayer. This is a mistake, 
we all have time for the things we 
consider most important. 

a 7 * 

We do not have to be just like oth- 
ers to be liked, we can have team 
feeling with others even though we 
differ from them in our beliefs and 
interests. 

os 7 * 

The future of millions of men and 
women and little children in the world 
will be determined by what ordinary 
people like you and me think and say 
and do. 

* * ” 

Lincoln welcomed criticism when he 
knew that it was sincere, founded on 
knowledge and given in a spirit of help- 
fulness. 

* * a 

The release of atomic energy sug- 
gests to the Christian that back of 
this display of cosmic energy is a di- 
recting being who not only creates the 
universe but sustains it. 

* ” ~ 

There is the power of God which 
will lift our world from the morass of 
its chaos and conflict if only we are 
able to release and. channel it. 

* ” * 

It isn’t those who always talk about 
us, but those who are sincerely inter- 
ested in anything we have to say, 
whether it concerns ourselves or them, 
who carry off blue ribbons. 
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FROM THE NEW SPRING LIST 


KINDLING FOR REVIVAL FIRES 
by J. B. LAWRENCE 


In this series of rousing yet reverent ser- 

mons on the “lost art” of Evangelism, the 

reader learns quickly why men are lost, 

and how they may be saved. These ser- 

mons are a call to the old, simple things and truths—God’s 
love of the sinner, the inexhaustible riches of Christ, the 
essentials of grace and redemption. 

Dr. Lawrence, with this book, hurls another torch on the 
growing revival fire now sweeping the nation. $2.25 


CHRIST'S PARABLES FOR THE OPEN SECRET OF 
TODAY CHRISTIANITY 


by William Ward Ayer by Nathan R. Wood 
Examine the claims of Christianity, its 
A practical treatment of the parabolic contributions and success, its place in 
message of Jesus and a study of HIS the world—and find it a faith above all 
ae F x ees bl other faiths, with one tremendous dis- 
attitude toward contemporary problems. tinguishing characteristic. Christ, its 
The clarity of Dr. Ayer’s exposition and founder, makes Christianity more than a 
the vivid outlines of Bible backgrounds faith ; it My . — pay in oP ne of 
i p ary % organized thought, of private devotion 
are written in the author's characteristic and adoring wonder, is Jesus Christ as 

style which has endeared him to millions the most important fact in history. 
of his regular radio listeners. This book Vibrant reality, redemption, immortality, 
. ¥ the divine purpose at work—God emerg- 
will delight all Christians. $2.25 ing in Christ as the supreme embodiment 
of love. $2.00 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS BY THE WAY 


An Exposition The Meditations of 
by Charles R. Erdman a Christian 


One of America’s leading expositors sets 7 

forth the teachings of Genesis in terms by Vance Havner 
of its seven immortal characters—Adam, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob Glorifying the commonplace, Vance Hav- 
and Joseph, ner sees God in the flowers of the field, 
in the flash of a bird’s wing. Here is 
Dr. Erdman's exposition is significant, the freshness of the mountains in Spring, 
enlightening, historic, prophetic, throw- the scent of new-mown hay; here are 
ing new light on the origin, character green pastures and living waters and 
and destiny of man. This is the second every bush along the way afire with 
of Dr. Erdman’s five-volume study of God! Wit, wisdom and profound faith— 
the Pentateuch. His study of Exodus all are here, written by a humble pil- 
was published in the Fall of 1949, $1.50 grim as he walks along life’s way. $1.35 


TRUTH UNCHANGED, 


UNCHANGING 
by D. MARTIN LLOVD-JONES 


A frontal attack upon the fads and fal- 
lacies of the Gospel according to man. 
Ruthlessly exposes the humanistic and 
modernistic trends of current religious thinking. 
A brilliant philippic for those who would avoid the stum- 
bling blocks of liberal humanism, and for the sincere 
searcher after truth so long proclaimed in the Gospel. $1.25 
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THE EDITOR'S DRAWER 


Post Office Losses 

Last month we published an edi- 
torial concerning the proposed post- 
age rate increases which will seri- 
ously affect magazine mail. A day or 
so after the issue was released we 
noted an item in the Hoover report 
which showed one of the big losses 
in handling the mail. This report 
showed that the postal cards which 
are sold for one cent, including the 
postage, cost the Post Office Depart- 
ment 2% cents delivered. 

It is, of course, a whale of a price 
for printing in the first place. The 
losses on this particular item, after 
transportation and personal delivery 
are included must be tremendous. 

But there seems to be no logical 
reason to expect the second class 
mailing publications to subsidize this 
for the general public. 


William H. Leach 
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Would You Like to Know How Your Church 
Can Finance Its Building Program? 


WITHOUT COST... you can receive an analysis of the fund-raising 
potentials of your church, as well as the answers to other important 
questions. Just fill out the form below, along with any special questions 
you may wish an- odd aii 
ewerel sae FENE WELLS ORGANIZATIONS PLANS & PROGRESS REPORT 


them to one of our Washington Building on a 
office addresses list- Washington 5, D.C. Church Fund-Raising Program 


ed below. By sending you the following information we understand that we will 
receive an analysis of our fund-raising potentials and other advice requested 
without cost or obligation. Some of these figures are tentative and inac- 
curate as they are only personal opinions, 








The analysis and an- 
swers to your ques- 
tions will be based 
on 40 years of fund- 
raising experience 
with churches, hos- 
pitals, colleges and 
other civic organiza- 
tions. 


¥.: Pargéne of fdnd........<- .s.....- 
2. Total cost of project .___----- 
3. Amount raised to date -__-_--. 
a. Nowhere givers 5. = 2 l 
b. Amount to be collected on unpaid pledges-_--- 
c. Three largest gifts to building fund $ 
d. Date of last building fund campaign --_-_---- 


. Additional amount expected from sale of non- 
COORUAL PIONOLCY os co. = 8- Seda 





There is no obliga- . Total amount needed __--__-- 


tion attached to this 


CUT HERE 


. Amount that can be borrowed __ 


offer because we be- . Amount church is willing to borrow 
. Balance that must be raised --_- 


lieve that it is our 

ar a y . Amount expected from non-members 
Christian responsi- . Last year—Amount of budget $ Number of givers 
bility to share our . This year—Amount of budget $___._.-___-_ Number of givers 
extensive experi- a. Total number paying weekly on budget pledges 
ence with those who b. Amounts of 3 largest budget gifts $_--_-- 
are planning fund- 2. Number of members ------.-----.. | Number of families 


raising activities re- i ai 
gardless of their 
ability or intention 
to employ our pro- City and state -- 

fessional fund-rais- Te 

ing services. sux: sane 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS 


FUND-RAISING ENGINEERS 


Wells Organizations of Texas, Inc. Wells Organizations, Inc. 
Electric Building Washington Building 
Ft. Worth, Texas Washington, D.C. 

Telephone 2-9374 WK STerling 7333 
Wells Organizations of Ohio ‘@) Wells Organizations of Canada 
Williamson Building 330 Bay Street 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario 

MAin 1-8259 : _PLaza 5878 

Since 1911 the name WELLS has stood for Quality Fund-Raising Campaigns 


ya ee ee 
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A VITAL HOUR 
FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


For many American children the hour they spend each week 
in Sunday School is the only hour in which they are taught 
the greatest story ever told—the story of Christ. This is a 
vital hour, the one hour of the 168 in a week that is set 
apart for teaching children the way of life, for giving them 
the inspiration and guidance of Christian precepts. 

Make every minute of the vital hour count by using the 
most effective of modern teaching aids—filmstrips and 
2” x 2” color slides. Children accept screen presentations 
enthusiastically, learn faster, retain more. 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc. pioneered the use 
of still projectors and visual teaching aids in the religious 
field. Today the Society maintains the world’s largest library 
of religious filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides, visualizing 
practically every important story and event in the Bible. 


Free Calalog. 55 cual ici Today! 


The S.V.E. Religious Catalog is a complete, descriptive listing of all 
religious filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. It also includes material of other leading producers 
of religious subjects. You can make sure your church has a free copy by 


ordering today. Ask for Catalog 800. 


Srstuctor 300 


shows 2” x 2’ 
single and double- i= Simetrips. 


The most practical 300-watt Tri-Purpose 
projector ever developed for church and 
school use. Substantially increased screen 
brilliance, sharper screen image, greater ease 
of operation, maximum film protection. 
Complete with 5” S.V.E. Wocoted lens, 300- 
watt lamp, two-tone case......... .$9Q0 


SIGN OF PERFECTION IN STILL PROJECTION 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY «+ CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
PRODUCERS OF VISUAL AIDS SINCE 1919 











Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 











Sabbath Observance 

Last summer, Reynolds, a socialist 
paper, asked a series of questions. 
“What sort of a Sunday do you want? 
Do you want the present God-fearing 
day in which you can do little but fear 
God, or the wicked ‘Continental Sun- 
day’ where, if you get the urge, as most 
foreigners do, you can go to church 
in the morning, and watch cricket, 
football or racing in the afternoon? 
And maybe a theatre at night instead 
of the pictures. Today, the battle for 
your soul is joined and it promises 


| to be a better scrap than any staged 
| by Solomons, the king of sock.” 


” * * 
Beside the heavily-padlocked gate of 
Dane Valley children’s play-park, 


| stands a new black-and-white notice, 


“Closed on Sundays,” according to a 


| Daily Herald reporter. Inside the park 
| there were fifty under 12’s laughing 
| and shouting as they pushed swings, 
| pulled a roundabout and careened down 
| a slide. Other children on their way 
| home from Sunday School climbed over 
| the fence. A policeman remarked to 
| a passer-by, “I have no intention of 
| turning the kiddies out.” 


* ~ * 


Raising his arms to his crowded con- 


| gregation in Christ Church, Cockfos- 
| ters, the vicar declared: “If I did less 
| than my duty on this issue, the sooner I 
| drop dead the better.” The issue, 
| which involved the 5,000 inhabitants of 


this residential suburb of London, was: 
“Shall there be Sunday afternoon 


| ericket on the Cockfosters Cricket Club 
| ground adjoining Christ Church?” His 
| answer was an emphatic, no. 


* 8-3 


A small ultra-orthodox sect, known 


| as Watchmen of the City, were report- 
| ed seeking permission to leave Israel 


and migrate to the Arab-held section 
of Jerusalem. The reason: Too many 


| of the brethren were forgetting the 


ancient injunctions to refrain from 


| worldly activities on the Sabbath. 


* ~ - 
A bitter controversy is going on in 
Britain as to the advisability of hold- 
ing political meetings on Sunday. Ap- 


| parently the Socialists favor it while 
| the Conservatives are opposed. 


* * * 

Appeals to politicians for “sober 
truth and restraint” in general elec- 
tion speeches was made by Dr. Fisher, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
Canterbury Diocesan Notes, the pri- 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Communistic Churchmen? 


HE attacks on_ so-called communistic 

churchmen have become virulent in the past 

few months. John Flynn’s chapter in his 
book The Road Ahead which he entitles “The 
Kingdom of God,” flays with intensity The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. Stanley High’s article in the Reader’s 
Digest deals with the so-called pink fringe in 
the Methodist Church. The American Council 
of Christian Laymen which has its headquar- 
ters in Madison, Wisconsin, has made a quite 
inclusive charge of communism against many 
of our leading churchmen. Christian people 
are puzzled and worried. 

The editor of Church Management knows 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of churchmen. 
They are of differing theological and social 
backgrounds. We do not know a single one who 
is a communist. Nor do we have evidence of 
a single American churchman who is a com- 
munist. 

On the other hand we know hundreds who 
have developed such sympathy with the under- 
privileged people of the nation and the world 
that they have endorsed many movements to 
protest against social and economic systems 
which perpetuate poverty and social disease. 
We know many who have been supporters of 
the Communist front organizations accused by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities of being subversive. We are reserving 
judgment on the communistic tendencies of 
many of these organizations. 

On the whole we liked John Flynn’s book. 
But the chapter devoted to the church is cer- 
tainly a blind spot. He is evidently so unfamil- 
iar with church history and practices that he 
is unable to distinguish between a theological 
and a political controversy. In a review of the 
book published in Church Management we 
omitted any reference to this chapter. We did 
not want to prejudice the rest of the volume 


and we did not think that the book would have 
the reading it seems to havé been getting. This 
editorial may somewhat atone for that error 
of judgment. 

Stanley High’s article deals with the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action. By all com- 
monly accepted standards Mr. High should 
have reliable information. His earlier years of 
a rather irregular professional career were 
spent in the Methodist Church. We can remem- 
ber when he was, at one time, among those 
classified with the leftists. The reading of the ar- 
ticle has not changed our conviction that while 
this Methodist group has been directed by left 
winged social leaders we have seen no evi- 
dence of communistic membership. Some, we 
are willing to admit, such as Harry F. Ward 
and Jerome Davis go pretty far to the left. But 
we still believe that they are actuated by Chris- 
tian idealism not political communism. Bishop 
Oxnam, of course, is not a communist. 

The explanation of the whole thing probably 
lies in the fact that a fear of a war with Rus- 
sia has produced an hysteria in which the first 
line of defense is to call everyone who does not 
hew the nationalistic line a communist. 

There is a special obligation resting upon 
preachers to interpret the social views of the 
churches in such a way that these reckless accu- 
sations will have little credence with the people 
in the pews. Churches definitely have the 
right to explore social and economic areas. You 
should raise your voice to defend that right. 

Still, we want nothing we have said in this 
article to be interpreted as a blanket commen- 
dation of all of the church statements on state, 
business and labor. There have been many so- 
cial statements which condemn the profit mo- 
tive and individual initiative which we cannot 
conscientiously commend. They have been 
framed by men who have never carried the bur- 
den of business administration or exorbitant 
taxation. They arise from a passion for jus- 
tice rather than actual experimentation. These 
things we are willing to grant and point out. 
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BY CAULEE 








HOPEFUL HERBERT 





—— = 

Herbie sees UNESCO's program 

brings new promise and new hope. 
With each school that it's rebuilding 

and each borrowed microscope: 
And each well-attended conference, 

giving scholars far and near 
Opportunities to gather 





Herb is sure that world-wide learning 
is the first defense of peace. 

And that men must know their neigh- 
bors if world battles are to cease. 

But. alas. in many countries that have 
felt the scourge of war. 

All the finest schools were leveled, 


That's why He: 

UNESCO’'s* on the scene, 
Working for the spread of knowledge 
and the free exchange between 

Men of every creed and nation 
who can help the world to see 
That the better life we're after 


teachers perished by the score. 











— 


must be built on unity. 
United Nations Educational. Scientific 
3 ; and Cultural Organization 


and discuss the facts they hear. 














To be top-notch 
Neighbors, too — 


We must teach 
Our own young people 


But, even at that, they probably come as near 
interpreting business as busiriess ever comes 
to interpreting the church. 

But to a direct question as to whether or not 
communism has bored into the Protestant 
‘churth, the answer is a definite “No.” 


The Cloudy Horizon 


| RECALL a conversation with my Father, 





the hero of “Vignettes of an Ecclesiastical 
Rebel.” It was way back when I was a col- 
lege student. 

“T have always tried to obey the Ten Com- 
mandments,” he said. “But in this particular 
period when I see you with youthful energy en- 
tering the most promising era of human history 
I admit that it is difficult not to covet. I should 
like very much to have the privilege of living 
in the golden era just ahead.” 

Perhaps his father told him the same thing 
a generation before; and perhaps his grand- 
father had given the same hope to his father 
at an earlier date. I have a feeling that the 
fathers through history have been seeing their 
children entering a golden age which is already 
at the horizon. 

But suddenly this prophecy has ceased. Par- 
ents are no longer enthusiastic about a bright 
future which lies beyond. They are cautious in 
the use of rosy prophecy. 


The U.N. 
Can work for you! 


For if you 

Work for the U.N., 

This was the impression I received from an 
informal luncheon a few days ago as a few men 
of mature years discussed the world situation. 
One of these men is a contractor. He has two 
strong boys entering active life. Both have 
had engineering training and both are going 
into government work. 

“Why,” he was asked, “do not your boys 
carry on the business which you have es- 
tablished ?” 

“T would not wish it on any young man, let 
alone my own sons. Persistent, growing gov- 
ernment and labor restrictions have taken away 
any thrill I ever had with the business. More 
and more profits are going to be gobbled up 
by increasing taxes. My boys are wise. The 
real security in the future will be with those 
on the government pay roll.” 

A second spokesman was much younger. His 
wife had just given birth to their second child. 
Now they had two girls. They had hoped for 
a boy. But there was a bright side to this 
picture. 

“At least she will be free from military 
drait,” he said. 

A third spokesman told of his one son join- 
ing the police force in the city. 

“Why that career?” he was asked. 

“One can retire on a pension in thirty years,” 
he pointed out. 

Perhaps this is a true picture of the mind of 


(Turn to page 73) 
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The New Liturgical Revival 


by y | a Vector Hope 


The author who is professor of church history at Princeton 

Theological Semivary appraises the present-day liturgical revival. 

His. paper will answer many questions which have come to the 
minds of “Church Management” readers. 


O OBSERVER of contemporary 
church life can fail to be struck 

with that trend in public wor- 

ship which has been variously called 
the “liturgical revival’ (Heimsmith), 
the “renaissance of worship” (Ker), 
and the “recovery of worship” (Fiske), 
and which Heimsmith rightly describes 
as “certainly one of the most signifi- 
cant church movements of our time.”’* 
Certain features of this movement 
make it peculiarly interesting and 
noteworthy. For one thing, it has not 
been confined to one or two countries, 
but has taken root and flourished 
throughout most of Christendom. It 
has, for example, taken a strong hold 
in the United States and Canada, and 
likewise in Great Britain. But it has 
also affected profoundly such non- 
English-speaking countries of the Eu- 
ropean continent as Germany, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
Again, it has influenced not only 
churches whose worship has tradition- 
ally been liturgical in form—such as 
the Episcopal and the Lutheran—but 
also churches belonging to the “free” 
or non-liturgical tradition of public 
worship, such as the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and Congregational denomina- 
tions. For instance, in the issue of 
The Christian Century for October 26, 
1949, Dr. Hillyer H. Straten, the emi- 
nent Baptist minister, describing how 
his mind has changed during the past 
decade, says this: “Starting as an 
evangelical with very low church views, 
in the past decade I have seen both 
the value of and the need for liturgy. 
I now have a keen interest in the de- 
velopment of a worship program that 
is dignified, vital, and suffused with 
the presence of the spirit of God.” Once 
more, in some ways as interesting as 
any feature of this movement is the 
fact that it has influenced even the 
Roman Catholic Church, that ne plus 
ultra in ecclesiastical altitude. It 
might not be supposed that the Roman 
Church—so deeply liturgical through 
and through in its public worship— 
could be the subject of any kind of 


*“The Genius of Public Worship” by Charles H. 
Heimsmith. Charles Scribners Sons. Page 156. 


liturgical revival; but, in fact it has 
been, and still is. “The Liturgical Move- 
ment” in the Roman Church is “a school 
of thought much influenced by the 
writings of Romano Guardini and Karl 
Adam, which originated among the 
Benedictines in Germany, and now has 
a considerable following in France 
and has influenced a small minority in 
England. Its aim is to teach the peo- 
ple not only to appreciate and to un- 
derstand the Mass more intelligently, 
but also to take a fuller, more active 
and articulate part in it, and among 
other things it is in favor of the Mass 
being said in certain circumstances in 
the vernacular.” Though not wel- 
comed with any enthusiasm as yet by 
the Papacy, this movement appears to 
be affecting Roman Catholic thought 
and practice to an appreciable degree. 

In the words of Friedrich Heiler, 
that German convert from Rome to 
Lutheranism who has been one of the 
leaders of this liturgical revival on the 
European continent, “A _ liturgical 
springtime has come upon us.” 

This liturgical movement has found 
expression in several ways, principally 
the following: In the matter of church 
building, sanctuaries have been erected 
with a divided chancel instead of that 
central pulpit which for so long was a 
distinguishing feature of Protestant 
church architecture. Many books of 
Common Order and Common Worship 
have been issued by official church 
bodies—-not in any mandatory sense, 
to be sure, but in order to afford com- 
petent guidance and suggestion for 
ministers in their conduct of public 
worship. In theolegical seminaries, 
courses have increasingly been intro- 
duced dealing with the history and 
principles of liturgics. In the regular 
services of public worship, to an in- 
creasing degree, liturgical elements 
have been introduced. Time was, and 
not so long ago either, when everything 
which took place in the service up to 
the sermon was included under the 
generic and disparaging title of “the 
preliminaries.” But more and more 
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the sermon is coming to be regarded as 
only one element in a total liturgical 
service which includes prepared pray- 
ers, responsive readings, repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer and sometimes the 
Apostles’ Creed, choral responses by 
the choir and/or the congregation, etc. 
Increasingly, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is being recognized as 
standing at the very center and heart 
of the Christian faith, and therefore 
as demanding more frequent celebra- 
tion as well as enhanced prestige; so 
that, for example, as W. D. Maxwell 
says, “... in Scotland monthly com- 
munion is now common and weekly 
communion is not unknown” (Outline 
of Christian Worship, p. 126). And the 
“Christian Year,” with its ceremonial 
cycles of Advent, Christmastide, Epi- 
phany, Lent, Eastertide, and Trinity 
is being increasingly observed, even 
in churches such as the Church of 
Scotland, which at the Reformation 
condemned even the celebration of 
Christmas as “popish.” 

Such, then, is something of the 
many-sided expression which this lit- 
urgical movement has found, and is 
finding, in contemporary Christendom. 
What are the causes which have 
brought it about? For one thing, his- 
torical research into the origins and 
the development of public worship in 
the Christian Church throughout the 
centuries has been carried on most dili- 
gently and fruitfully in practically all 
important branches of the Christian 
church, especially since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The Scottish 
Church Service Society, for example, 
formed in 1865, has done admirable 
work in tracing the history of public 
worship in the Church of Scotland since 
the Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century; and its leaders have 
not only made public their findings in 
the historical field, but have also di- 
rectly stimulated the liturgical revival 
in Scotland by issuing Euchologion: A 
Book of Common Order (first edition, 
1867), described as containing “forms 
of prayer and administration of the 
sacraments, and other ordinances of 
the church.” Again, investigation of 
the public worship of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Protestantism has proved quite 
conclusively that liturgical order was 
given a prominent place by the Refor- 
mation fathers, not merely in the Ang- 
lican and Lutheran churches, but like- 
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wise in the Reformed. Thus, Dr. W. 
D. Maxwell has examined the Order of 
Service which Calvin employed in 
Strassburg between 1538 and 1541, and 
then, subsequently, in Geneva, after 
his return there in the latter year and 
he has shown that this Order was de- 
rived ultimately from the medieval 
Mass. Again, John Knox, Calvin’s dis- 
ciple, introduced into his native Scot- 
land at the time of the Reformation 
his Book of Common Order, which 
regulated worship in the Protestant 
Church there between 1564 and 1645. 


New Aesthetic Appreciation 


Aesthetic reasons as well as histori- 
cal have played their part in bringing 
about this liturgical movement. In re- 
cent years, there has developed an in- 
creasing sensitiveness to, and appreci- 
ation of, beauty in many areas of life, 
so that the whole level of artistic taste 
has been raised. For instance, repro- 
ductions of great paintings have been 
sold in large numbers, and great music 
has been popularized by victrola rec- 
ords and radio broadcasts. This 
heightened appreciation of beauty has 
affected religion, producing a reaction 
against, and distaste for, worship 
which smacks of the drab, barren, and 
tawdry. ‘ 


Theological reasons also help to ac- 
count for this liturgical revival. Lit- 
urgy is ultimately, as Guardini and 
others have insisted, gebetetes Dogma, 
dogma prayed; that is to say, every 
true liturgical act reflects and em- 
bodies some theological principle. One 
feature of recent Protestant theology, 
the so-called “Theology of Crisis,” is 
an excellent illustration, is its return 
to objectivity, in reaction against the 
subjectivism of that liberalism which 
was so widespread half a century ago. 
This theological reaction has had its 
increasing effect in the sphere of pub- 
lic worship, by creating the desire for 
a ceremonial that shall faithfully re- 
fiect and symbolize the great objective 
facts of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, and shall call forth the ap- 
propriate response on the part of the 
worshipper. 

It may be that another reason for 
the current liturgical movement is to 
be found in a revolt against, or at least 
a dissatisfaction with, poor preaching. 
Some years ago Dr. Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, of Union Seminary, said this con- 
cerning American preaching: “Much of 
our preaching is like the conversation 
of Dickens’ Mr. Plornish, a little ob- 
scure but conscientiously emphatic.’ 
The recipe for compounding many a 
current sermon might be written, 
‘Take a teaspoonful of weak thought, 
add water, and serve.’ The fact that 
it is frequently served hot, may enable 
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the concoction to warm the hearers, 
and make them, as they express it, 
‘feel good.’ It may, while the stimu- 
lus lasts, nerve them to do good; but 
it cannot be called nourishing.”{ It is 
possible that some ministers, realizing 
their weakness in the pulpit, haye gone 
in for ceremonial forms as a kind of 
makeweight; and that some worship- 
pers have sought to find in ritual a 
satisfaction which they cannot get from 
such preaching. 

Such, then, are some of the causes 
of this liturgical movement, which is 
not only powerfully at work in con- 
temporary Christendom, but seems 
likely to continue to make itself felt in 
the determinable future. How is it to 
be appraised? 

Both Dangers and Merits 


In the judgment of the present writ- 
er the movement has both dangers and 
merits. The following are its chief 
dangers. To begin with, in the hands 
of ignorant ministers, this movement 
may become the vehicle of a mere ec- 
clesiastical embroidery, contributing to 
real worship nothing except a few dec- 
orative and colorful adjuncts or ex- 
erescences,—“‘mere display and uphol- 
stery,” as Dr. John W. Oman once 
described it. It is credibly reported, 
for example, that some ministers em- 
ploy a rose in dispensing the sacrament 
of infant baptism. What theological 
or even ecclesiastical warrant there is 
for such flowery procedure, it is diffi- 
cult to say; but one such practitioner, 
on being challenged as to his reason 
for the practice, replied that he rather 
liked it! Or, to take another illustra- 
tion, some years ago the present writer 
worshipped at—or at least attempted— 
a service in a “high” episcopal church 
in England at which the officiating cler- 
gyman changed his vestments about 
once every five minutes. Just what 
theological principle this incessant 
changing of ecclesiastical millinery was 
Gesigned to illustrate, the clergyman 
did not explain; but his sermon,—a 
string of meaningless platitudes droned 
cut boringly to the long-suffering con- 
gregation, recalled a story told of the 
Rev. Dr. Ellis, of Boston. <A _ well- 
dressed but rather empty-headed lady, 
“all vogue on the outside and all vague 
on the inside,” called on him, said she 
desired to join his church, but first 
wanted a statement of its distinctive 
tenets. This Dr. Ellis gave her; but 
he never saw her again until they hap- 
pened to meet at a social function. The 
lady danced up lightly to him and said: 
“On thinking the matter over I have 
concluded to stay in my own church.” 
“Quite right, madam,” replied Dr. Ellis, 
“there is no use in changing the labels 
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on empty bottles.” The late Dr. J. 
Stuart Holden, himself a faithful cler- 
gyman of the Anglican Church, once 
said: “It would certainly be interesting 
to hear Paul on the whole rigmarole of 
ecclesiastical tomfoolery which invests 
religion with the futilities of vestments 
and colors, chasubles and dalmatics, 
stoles and copes, and the absurd spec- 
tacle of its dignitaries in mirth-pro- 
voking attire. It is safe to say that 
there would be little left of those who 
exalt such ridiculous childishness into 
things sacrosanct. Except that prob- 
ebly they would not pay any attention 
to Paul because he had not been epis- 
copally ordained!” Some adherents of 
the liturgical movement need to be re- 
minded of the late Bernard L. Mann- 
ing’s trenchant warning that “to call 
upon the name of God, to claim the 
presence of the Son of God, these 
things, if men truly know and mean 
what they are doing, are in themselves 
acts so tremendous and so full of com- 
fort that any sensuous or artistic at- 
tempt to heighten the effect of them is 
not so much painting of the lily as a 
varnishing of sunlight.” 

Again, this liturgical revival, in some 
of its manifestations, may express a 
theology which is quite at variance 
with that which is officially espoused 
and professed. Thus, the present writ- 
ter was once present at a communion 
service in the chapel of a Presbyterian 
seminary, at which one of the celebrat- 
ing ministers, in distributing the bread, 
used this formula: “The body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul 
unto everlasting life.” This expres- 
sion, of course, comes ultimately from 
the Anglican First Book of Common 
Prayer issued in 1549; and, though 
omitted from the Second Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of 1552, it was re-intro- 
duced into the Elizabethan Prayer 
Book of 1559. It has thus become an 
official sacramental formula — though 
not the only one—of the Anglican 
Church; and it expresses, as T. M. 
Lindsay puts it, “what might be the 
doctrine of transubstantiation.”§ To 
say the least of it, orthodox Presby- 
terians of Reformation days would have 
been rather surprised to find such doc- 
trine offered in their churches. Again, as 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin points out, “an 
altar set against the wall or a reredos 
is incongruous with the Reformed tra- 
dition. The holy table of primitive 
Christianity was turned into cubical or 
oblong altar when it was erected over 
or built to contain the relics of a mar- 
tyr. .. . Such a purpose is irrelevant 
to Reformed worship. The altar of the 

(Turn to page 18) 
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The Bill Stidger That | Knew 


Y personal acquaintance with 

William L. Stidger goes back 

to the autumn of 1907. That 
was the time that I entered Allegheny 
College located in Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Bill was a couple years ahead 
of me. 

I had had a preliminary introduc- 
tion to him. My eldest brother Earl 
was practicing law in Moundsville, 
West Virginia. Bill Stidger, recently 
graduated from the Moundsville high 
school, was a cub reporter on a local 
paper. Both were active in the First 
Methodist Church. Earl was much 
impressed with his young colleague and 
sought to persuade him to enter col- 
lege. 

When I wrote my brother of my in- 
tentions to enter Allegheny he replied: 
“You will meet there a very alert and 
promising young man, Bill Stidger. I 
persuaded him to leave a local paper 
to enter college. If Bill keeps his 
head he has a great future. He will 
look you up early in the term.” 

Bill did look me up. He handed me 
a fountain pen as a present from my 
brother who had recently returned 
from a trip to England. We had a nice 
visit and I always felt he was my 
friend, but our lines crossed very lit- 
tle. As a matter of fact I spent only 
one year at Allegheny. I changed to 
Alfred University at the beginning of 
my second year and completed my col- 
lege course there. 

I think that I knew Bill’s younger 
brother Reed, who also entered that 
year, better than I knew Bill. At least 
he was in some of my classes and we 
had some common interests. Bill was 
a fraternity man; I was not, during 
the year in Allegheny. That kept us 
more or less separated. 

While not an outstanding student 
Bill did shine in the extracurricular 
activities. For two years he played 
football. The year I matriculated he 
changed from athletics to literary 
work and was the editor of the literary 
monthly. At this work, which was a 
natural for him, he did a mighty good 
job. The report I got of him as a 
football player was that he was sec- 
ond string. As one of my friends ex- 
pressed it: “He plays to the galleries.” 

Those were the days of oratorical con- 
tests. In these he surely did shine. 
The oration he gave in my year at that 
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school was on Lincoln’s Ann Rutledge. 
It was a stirring oration which placed 
him high among the contestants. What 
he lacked in historical accuracy he 
made up in emotional presentation. It 
surely was a better than ordinary ef- 
fort. I had a feeling then — probably 
instinctive and unspoken —that this 
boy was destined to go far. 

Bill did not graduate from Allegheny 
College. Therein hangs a tale rather 
unusual. I relate it as it was told to 
me; not from first hand knowledge. 
There had been an effort for some 
years to discipline a group of students 
who belonged to an inter-fraternity or- 
ganization which existed just for the 
purpose of practical jokes. Open an- 
nouncement had been made that any 
stddent who joined this organization 
would be expelled frém the school. 

One cold winter’s morning when the 
students were making their way to the 
classes a strange picture greeted them. 
On the trees of the campus various 
birds and animals peered from the 
branches, It was obvious to the college 
authorities that the museum had been 
raided. Quickly, a pressure investiga- 
tion was made to find the guilty par- 
ties. Bill was among these and said 
“goodbye” to Allegheny. He arranged 
a transfer of credits to Brown Uni- 
versity where he finished his college 
course. I had really forgotten him 
until I began to hear of a magnetic 
young Methodist minister at San Jose, 
California. Stories of his unique 
methods were described in articles in 


INTEGRITY 
He made honest doors, 
Did Christ the Nazarene; 
He laid honest floors— 
His work was fair and clean. 


He made crosses, too, 
Did Christ the Crucified; 
Straight and strong and true— 
And on a cross he died, 

Dr. Stidger was a poet of reputation. 
Samples of his work will be found in 
most modern poetic anthologies. The 
above is typical Stidgeresque verse. 


the press. Stidger, evidently, had ar- 
rived. 

We can tie up his experience in 
Allegheny in an interesting way with 
a General Conference of the Methodist 
Church. The president of Allegheny 
was William H. Crawford. Like many 
other Methodist clergymen his one 
great ambition was to become a bishop 
of the church. He had been twice 
nominated but not elected. Finally he 
felt he had the votes, and he went be- 
fore the General Conference for the 
third time. But he had not counted 
on one development. There was a 
young minister from San Jose who 
was elected as a delegate to the con- 
ference. He recalled very vividly the 
discipline handed out by Dr. Crawford. 
When the balloting began it was clear 
that he controlled enough votes from 
the Pacific coast to prevent Dr. Craw- 
ford’s election. 

That may have been welcomed as 
sweet revenge, but what was to come 
later meant much more to the young 
preacher. Before many years had 
gone by Allegheny called him back and 
gave him an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. That was a triumph. 

The Writing Era 

The very first issue of Church Man- 
agement was published in October, 
1924. A copy went to Mr. George H. 
Doran of the George H. Doran Pub- 
lishing Company. Mr. Doran asked 
for a package of sample copies and 
sent them out to some of his writers, 
asking for cpinions of its worth. Bill 
had had a book published by Doran and 
received one of these copies. Mr. Doran 
sent me his enthusiastic comment. He 
had also recognized that it was edited 
by an old friend. Immediately manu- 
scripts began to flow to our office from 
his pen. 

From that time on there was not a 
single year that William L. Stidger 
was not included among our authors. 
There were roughly three general pe- 
riods of the writing. His first articles, 
which began soon after the magazine 
was announced, dealt with church pub- 
licity and advertising. The second 
period was given to new methods of 
homiletics and preaching. Then fol- 
lowed a third (after he became affili- 
ated with Boston University School of 
Theology) when he gave most of his 
attention to biography. 
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I have just checked on that first 
series. Here is the way the subjects 
ran. All were based on his experi- 
ences in the church at San Jose: 
“Writing Church Letters That Pull”; 
“Every Member Canvass Letters That 
Brought Results”; “Form Letters That 
Lifted the Financial Load”; “Letters 
Which Bring the High Tide at Easter 
Tide”; and “Emergency and Special 
Form Letters for Ministers.” 

The second series he did for us was 
written from Detroit where he had as- 
sumed the pastorate of St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church. They dealt largely 
with newspaper advertising. As I re- 
call the story, St. Mark’s was a new 
church with a working class congrega- 
tion. Detroit, at that time, had several 
famous preachers. There was Merton 
S. Rice, dean of the Methodist group; 
Reinhold Neibuhr in the Evangelical 
denomination; Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
the distinguished preacher of the Dis- 
ciples’ churches. He was in competition 
with these men for publicity. He 
turned to the use of newspaper space. 
The church allowed the use of a few 
dollars to start the effort with the un- 
derstanding that if contributions in- 
creased he could have the margin for 
publicity. Congregations and contribu- 
tions did increase. His unique pub- 
licity filled the pews. St. Mark’s be- 


came one of the best known churches 


in the motor city. It was his greatest 
pastorate and it was the one which 
made Bill Stidger a national character. 

The articles themselves reveal the 
story. In the second volume of Church 
Management I find these titles: “A 
Course in Ad Writing for Preachers”; 
“How to Write the Contents of a Good 
Church Ad”; “Suggestion and Sur- 
prise in Church Ads”; “Keep Your 
Eye on Your Ad Audiences When You 
Write.” 

It was in this period that he gave 
us several articles on publicizing the 
every member canvass. The most im- 
portant of these was the “Day of Des- 
tiny Letters,” which did much to im- 
prove methods of church finance 
throughout the country. 

Everything he did for Church Man- 
agement was repeated in bound vol- 
umes which came from the presses with 
startling frequency. 

About the time he went to Detroit I 
went to New York to become the editor 
of religious literature for Mr. Doran 
who had become interested in Church 
Management. An announcement of my 
decision appeared in the morning pa- 
pers in Buffalo where I was then lo- 
cated. Before breakfast I had a tele- 
phone call from Stidger. He was pass- 
ing through the city and saw the an- 
nouncement. For the first time since 
college days I actually heard his voice. 
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He was enthusiastic in his commenda- 
tion of my decision. Of course, it 
brought us into a much closer rela- 
tionship. 

I, now, was not alone an editor of a 
minister’s magazine which published 
his articles, but I was his book pub- 
lisher. I saw him often the rest of 
his life—sometimes several times each 
year. Sometimes we visited in my 
office; sometimes we breakfasted in a 
hotel; sometimes we were traveling 
companions to conventions. 

I never knew just why Bill was 
moved from Detroit to Kansas City. It 
was not an advancement. But he did 
not stay there long. Within a few 
months came the rather startling an- 
nouncement that he had joined the fac- 
ulty of the Boston University School 
of Theology. I think that he was 
called the Professor of Preaching. 

It was hard to think of Bill as a 
scholastic. He was essentially an ex- 
trovert, big physically, and aggressive. 
Some predicted dire things for the 
seminary. But he liked the work. His 
students liked vivacity and courage. I 
visited his classes from time to time. 
He worked hard, and I noticed that he 
usually went from the classroom to 
the showers. 

The Writer 

Bill was unique as a writer. He 
wrote fast and furiously. He would 
sell me the idea for a series of six ar- 
ticles, and in a couple of days the en- 
tire series would be on my desk. The 
manuscripts were never very pretty. 
Iie wrote fast, made pencilled correc- 
tions, and didn’t get all of the errors 
at that. It required patience to pre- 
pare the material for press. 

He hated to read proof. I make a 
practice of sending galley proofs to 
authors. He did not like this. “I am 
an author, not an editor,” he said. 
“I give you the ideas; you make them 
presentable.” So we did the best we 
could with them. 

Bill was a good salesman, but he 
sometimes oversold. One soon learned 
to know his approach. He was not 
modest. He always began with a per- 
sonal story. This included the number 
of articles he was having published and 
the great amounts he received from 
them. He could instinctively spot a 
source of profitable writing. 

Once he had me considering a series 
ot six articles. He prefaced it by tell- 
ing of his wonderful successes. He told 
me that one publication had paid him 
a hundred dollars; another had paid 
him two hundred; a third had asked 
him to do six articles at a hundred dol- 
lars each. All of these, he insisted, 
were inferior to what he wished to sell 
to Church Management. 


“All right, Bill, I’ll use them,” I 


said. “We will pay you ninety dollars 
for the six articles.” 

“All right, Chum,” said Bill. And 
the six articles were with us within 
a week. 

Stidger could blow up a half hour 
interview with anyone into a full-sized 
article. The man he had met on the 
street could become, in the article, his 
fast and true friend. His articles gave 
the picture of intimacy with many fa- 
mous men. I suspected that some of 
these were very casual acquaintances. 
But as an author he would justify 
this on the ground that the copy must 
be interesting. When, from time to 
time, someone would question the factu- 
al material in an article he threw off 
criticism with a shrug. He felt that 
he was writing for reader consump- 
tion, not compiling a textbook. 

Once we received a criticism for a 
quotation he used as Biblical which 
could not be found in the Bible. “It’s 
good enough to be there,” he answered. 

There are many sides of Bill Stid- 
ger I do not know. I never met any 
of his family. I was never in his 
home. He never confided to me any 
ef his personal or professional prob- 
lems. But I was able to see the man 
at close view. 

There were some contradictions of 
course. He was afraid of automatic 
elevators. I have seen him carry a 
heavy bag down four flights of stairs 
rather than to operate one. He had a 
phobia against being entertained in 
homes. In his engagements he insisted 
on hotel entertainment. In one com- 
munity where hotel accommodations 
were bad the committee secured a room 
in one of the best homes. He was 
assured of privacy; but he took his 
bags and went to the hotel. 

It would be easy to criticize some of 
his personal attitudes and some of his 
techniques. But few who knew him 
ouestioned his loyalty to the Christian 
faith and the Christian church. Despite 
his physical greatness he had the soul 
of the pcet and did produce some 
worth-while verse. 

While he could brush off some criti- 
cism, some he would go out of the way 
to answer. There was one man who 
criticized an article on Ministers’ 
dress because he insisted that Dr. Stid- 
ger wore tan shoes, and socks without 
garters. He denied that charge with 
vigor. 

There was a lot of bluff in him and 
he was egotistic. There was much of 
the hillbilly in him. He liked the arm 
waving, noisy type of service. But he 
made his contribution to the American 
church and is truly mourned. 

We number him among the great 
Christians we have known. 
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PROPOSED GRAVESEND CHURCH 


Architect’s drawings show church as it will look when rebuilt 


- Princess Pocahontas 


Gravesend Church Dedicated to Indian Princess 


by R:chard pe SY Ee 


RINCESS POCAHONTAS has a 
Pine in the hearts and affections 
of the people of the historical 
Thames-side Borough of Gravesend, 


which is unassailable. Almost every 
town in this country boasts some his- 
torical associations with a person of 
international and national repute, but 
few can boast of historical associations 
with a figure so romantic and courage- 
ous as that of Princess Pocahontas. In 
Registers of the Parish Church of St. 
George’s, Gravesend, there is an entry 
in Book V which reads: “1616. March 
21st. Rebecca Wrolfe, Wyffe of Thomas 
Wrolfe, Gent., a Virginia Lady borne, 
was buried in ye Chancell.” 

The death of Pocahontas on a ship 
lying in the Thames cff Gravesend has 
gone down in history and is so well- 
known that there is no need for me 10 
repeat it here. The interesting point 


-M nister, Gravesend Church, England. 


arising from it, however, is that the 
cause of her death has been given with 
almost incredible variation. Some as- 
sert that the Princess died of tuber- 
culosis: some, that she died of pneu- 
monia: and others, of a more romantic 
nature, that she died of a broken heart. 
The only thing that is certain is that 
she died. The burial place is as in- 
definite as the cause of the death of 
Pocahontas. One of the most sacred 
possessions of Gravesend is the dust 
of this internationally famous Ameri- 
can lady. It is impossible, after so 
many years, to state definitely where 
the Princess was buried. The care- 
ful weighing of all facts points to the 
belief, however, that she was buried 
in the Chancel of the Parish House. 
Unfortunately, the Parish Church was 
burned to the ground in 1728 and the 
present Parish Church was erected on 
the site a few years later. That, I 
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fear, is all I can tell you with any 
degree of certainty regarding the rest- 
ing place of Pocahontas. 

Every child in Gravesend and, in 
fact, in England, knows and loves the 
story of the brave Indian Princess who 
saved the life of an equally brave Eng- 
lishman. 

In July, 1914, His Excellency the 
American Ambassador, the Honorable 
Walter H. Page, honored Gravesend 
by visiting the town to unveil the beau- 
tiful memorial windows which had 
been erected in the Eastern Chancel 
walls. These windows give pictorial 
representations of Rebecca and Ruth, 
and beneath them is the inscription: 
“These windows were presented in the 
year 1914 by the Society of Colonial 
Dames of America in the State of Vir- 
ginia as a token of gratitude for serv- 
ices rendered to that colony by Prin- 
cess Pocahontas who is buried near 
this spot.” The windows contain a 
small portrait of Pocahontas and are 
enhanced by the quotation: “Gentle 
and Humane, she was the friend of 
the earliest struggling English Colon- 
ists, whom she nobly rescued, protected 
and helped.” A very worthy and beau- 
tiful memento to keep alive the story 
of one of the many historic deeds of 
early American history. 

About the time of the unveiling of 
these windows, a report appeared in 
America that an inhabitant of Grave- 
send had the bones of Princess Poca- 
hontas for sale. Considerable interest, 
and indignation, were, of course, im- 
mediately aroused on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and it was eventually found 
that the proposed vendor certainly had 
some bones for sale, but they were 
equally certainly not those of Princess 
Pocahontas. 

I have two very interesting items 
hanging in the Parish Church. One 
is a copy of the petition Thomas Rolfe 
made to James I to be allowed to wed 
Princess Pocahontas in England, be- 
cause His Majesty had expressed his 
disapproval of the daughter of a reign- 
ing king contracting marriage with a 
commoner. Another item in the church 
is an autographed photograph of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, wife of your late 
President Wilson, who was a descend- 
ant of the family of Pocahontas. This 
photograph was graciously presented 
to the church by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
herself. 

Of all the fascinating historical as- 
seciations claimed by Gravesend there 
is none more deeply revered by the 
inhabitants than this, a romantic story 
so human, and kindly and beautiful, 
that it has taken a place among the 
immortal episodes of history; the ro- 
mantic story of this North American 
Indian princess. 
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“IS YOUR: HOME FUN?” 


Introducing .. . “Margaret” — Central Figure in 


“THE FEELING OF REJECTION” 


The visual case history of an emotionally ‘disturbed girl who may 
be in your family . . . a sound film produced by the psychiatric 
division of the Canadian Government ...a prize winner in the 
recent “Films of the World” Festival in Chicago ...a motion 
picture that will show why people behave as they do... and 


what to do about it .. . plus 


A PANEL DISCUSSION Discussing 
“IS YOUR HOME FUN?” 


»«.a B. U. professor and his wife... 
. the pastor of “Salem's GROWING Church” as 


and his wife . 


a Danvers businessman 


moderator . . . questions that parents face and ask... real... 
searching . . . vital questions in the home . . . plus 


“IS YOUR HOME FUN?” 


A filmstrip in cartoons . . . plenty of laughs over the Gay family 
and the Brown family . . . which family is like yours? . . . C’mon 
now... honestly...“Is YOUR Home Fun?... plus a 
“Singspiration” at the beginning of the “Crusade Hour” of several 
of your favorite hymns. . . It's TOMORROW at 7.30. 

It's the April “CROMBIE CRUSADE HOUR” at 


“Salem's GROWING Church Around the Corner” 


Crombie Street Church 











TOMORROW AT. 7.30 


Hear a Converted 
Catholic Priest 











DEAR JOHN, 


This i. just a reminder o 


Cathedral 
Hour 


at “Salem's GROWING Chareh 
Areund the Corner” somaget at 7.30. 
I knew vou would be vitally interested 
in the topic, “A Psychologist Looks at 
Jesus.” with Dr. Paul Johnson ss the 


speaker. That “Joan and Bill” dra-} 


matic meditation and the Praver Cross 
are daringly different. We know you 
and Jane will want to be there . 
the coffee hour afterwards Is fer 
eversone and gives us a good chance 
to see one another over a cup of eof- 
fee. Will plan te see vou at Crombie 
Street Church tonight at 7.30! 


BOB. 











DO YOU WORRY? 


Then Sou Are Ansious to Know 
“How (9 Stop Worrving 
and Start Living” 


tm.15 Tomorrow 


CROMBIE STREET CHURCH 


“Salem's GROWING CHURCH 
Around the Corner” 
James Edward Dots. Pastor 














Ministerial Oddities 

(From page 6) 
mate asked all parties to “refrain from 
quoting in political speeches the New 
Testament, and especially the words 
of our Lord.” ... “It can be taken as 
almost certain that words will be mis- 
applied and their spiritual meaning 
distorted. In any case there is the 
suggestion of trying to turn Scripture 
to party uses. . . . That is of course 
not to say that the linking of political 
thought to Christian principles is out 
of place, on the contrary.” 

* ~ ” 

Into the offering plate of St. Luke’s 
Anglican Church, at Ottawa, Canada, 
went two Epsom Downs Sweepstakes 
tickets. The church officials pondered 
what to do with them, when a parish- 
ioner called to reclaim them. He ex- 
plained that he had dropped in the 


wrong envelope. 


* * * 


The Methodist Church at Knights- 
town, Indiana, has become landlord of 
a tavern. Charles O’Malley, cigar 
store and pool operator, who died re- 


| cently, left all his property to the 


church. Included was a building occu- 
pied by a tavern whose proprietor has 


| a five-year lease. 


VERSES 
By William H. Burgwin 
Fiinding God 
Did you see God’s face this morning 
As you walked the country lane, 


Where the flowers bright were blooming 
And the hedge was all aflame? 


Did you hear God’s voice this morning 
As the birds their carols sang, 

And the echoes of their warbling 
Far among the hillsides rang? 


Did you feel God’s hand this morning 
As the zephyrs fanned your brow, 
And you gazed upon the wonder 
Of the mist-clouds hanging low? 


Men keep finding God through Nature 
As the days go rushing past — 

And they listen to its voices, 
And behold its glories vast. 


| So, at length, in Nature’s mirror, 


Men, the Mighty Maker see, 
Come to know Him as their Father, 
Worship Him on bendede knee. 


The Easter Victor 
“Defeat!” they said, 
And bowed the head 
In grief and deepest gloom. 


The Cross, the grave— 
And man a slave 
To fears and darkest doom. 


The Morning came— 
And naught’s the same 
Since Christ, the Victor, rose. 


“March on!” they cried; 
For though Christ died 
He conquers fiercest foes. 
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Dollars and Sense in Church Publicity 


How Big Must a Church Be to Advertise? 


by James tested Doty 


Mr. Doty is a Methodist minister who serves Crombie Street Con- 


gregational Church, Salem, Massachusetts. 


The church is com- 


paratively small in membership but he kas made publicity pay. 
He is an apt disciple of the late William L. Stidger and the article, 
itself, will remind readers of Stidger’s stuff of a generation ago. 


HEN Dr. William L. Stidger 

went to Detroit’s St. Mark’s 

Methodist Church, he astounded 
his Official Board by asking for $5 a 
month for newspaper advertising. They 
were conservative; young “Bill” was 
daringly progressive. “I’ll double your 
crowds; I’ll pay for every cent that I 
spend in advertising, and I'll double 
your loose collections in a week’s time!” 
was his optmistic promise. 

After the first month’s bill for $5 
had been paid, $68 remained over the 
previous month’s total. Slowly the ice 
began to thaw! The second month was 
coubled in advertising to the handsom 
amount of $10; the third month wes 
upped to $15, the fourth to $25. Loose 
offerings tripled over the average prior 
to the advertising campaign. 

To announce a sermon topic in an ad 
on Saturday’s church page may or may 
not bring out the “fringe group” of 
churchgoers. Says the ad, “Rev. Jones 
will preach.” Of course, Rev. Jones will 
preach! Isn’t he the minister of the 
church? The ad continues with the 
startling further admission: “The choir 
will sing.” To emphasize the obvious is 
sheer waste of money, time and news- 
print. Perhaps if Rev. Jones were 
going to sing and the choir were going 
to preach, the crowd might be forth- 
coming! 

I suggest three areas in which your 
church publicity can pay for itself, 
give you larger crowds, and leave more 
loose offering in the plates. 


I 
Originality in Sermon Topics 

An ad must have originality if it is 
to attract. Is there any known reason 
why the liquor industry and tobacco 
firms have the monopoly on original 
advertising? The church will still be 
wondering ten years hence why the 
congregations won’t support the church 
if the only advertising consists of 
“Rev. Jones will preach; the choir will 
sing.” 

Arresting sermon topics in bold-face 
type can attract attention. Anemic 


sermon topics certainly do not build 
the Kingdom nor do they rightly inter- 
pret the manhood of the Galilean car- 
penter. Jesus was awake, clear-eyed, 
physically fit. Yet sermon topics that 
are not reflections of that vitality repel 
rather than attract Sermon 
topics which create a sense of suspense 
and anticipation might be briefly listed: 

“Clear Heads Choose What?”-—New 
Year’s Sunday 

“T.L.C.” (medical term for nurses in 
children’s wards meaning “tender, lov- 
ing care’’) 

“Honestly, 
Drink?” 

“How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living” 

“What About Parental Delinquency” 
—Children’s Day 

“Jesus and the Home Shortage” 

“Christianity—So What?” 

“John Doe and Jesus” 

“Pax Vobiscum?”—Armistice Day 

“Life in These United States” — 
Thanksgiving 

“The Greatest Story 
Christmas 

“The Most Unforgettable Character 
I’ve Met”—Lent 

“The New Look” 

Series can attract following a period 
of Lent and Christmas. A post-Christ- 
mas series last year, “Peace of Mind” 
for five Sundays in January, noted a 
larger average attendance than the 
previous month’s with the Advent em- 
phasis. Possible topics geared to an- 
swer the questions of persons living at 
high tension in the “Peace of Mind” 
series were: 


persons. 


Now, Is it Wrong to 


Ever Told” -—— 


“Neuroses and You” 

“Can Guilt Ever Help?” 

“Be Not Anxious for What?” 

“How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living” 

“Ts Peace of Mind Attainable?” 

A questionnaire was conducted among 
the congregation of the Crombie Street 
Church. “What is your biggest prob- 
lem?” was the leading question. Orig- 
inally, the pastor wanted the answers 
from the questionnaire for a sermon 
“My biggest problem is ——!” Results 
of the survey were used in the sermon, 
which answered the question by naming 


“myself,” but the outgrowth of the 
sermon was used the following year in 
a pre-Lenten series “My Biggest Prob- 
lem”: 


1) My Money 
2) My Time 

3) My Marriage 
5 

i] 

7 


My Work 
My Faith 
My Friends 
My Self 


4 


II 
Experimentation in Advertising Layout 

I have never taken a course in adver- 
tising but neither have most of the 
preachers in America. Most of us have 
to experiment in this field. Few books 
have ever been written on church pub- 
licity and most of them are pre-World 
War I. I have made mistakes in adver- 
tising. For example, in one ad I placed 
everything but the Guest Book in it 
then wondered why the response was 
negligible. Another had too many fea- 
tured items to attract with the result 
that nothing attracted. Advertising has 
to have lights and darks, blacks and 
whites, contrasts. A muddled ad which 
had too much copy for the size of the 
ad is the following: 

Advertising men will tell you that a 
cut enhances an ad considerably. A 
good ad will entice the prospective 
buyer with both words of raving en- 
thusiasm and a picture of the product 
to visualize. However, in church adver- 
tising if the ad is too small the cut can- 
not be used. Most churches use a tradi- 
tional type of Seturday advertising 
with, at most, the steeple or doorway of 
the church off in one corner. The cut has 
to be small because the ad is small. 
Yet in the next column is a liquor 
store’s eye appealing ad which is 
twenty times larger and for many, 
twenty times more appealing. The 
Master’s words that the light shall be 
on the candlestick and not under a 
-ushel are apropos. 

Folding chairs in the aisles with the 
overflow in the choir loft, standing down 
the side aisles, in the narthex are indi- 
cative of the enthusiasm that responded 
to an ad with a cut. The church was 
jammed to peak capacity with 500 pres- 
ent, yet the seating allows for only 375 
in the pews! 

One advertising scheme we followed 
employed the use of five ads in one 
paper announcing a Lenten speaker. 
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The ads comprised four one-inch ads 
and the fifth was written in the form 
of a letter from one man to another. 
Fortunately, the paper ran the letter 
on the end of the printed article, which 
had cost us nothing. The idea was 
different enough that it seemed to be 
well received. The four ads were placed 
throughout the issue of the paper and 
were quotations from different persons 
who had attended previous Lenten 
meetings. No names were used but the 
statement was always meaningful. 

Often a sentence without further ex- 
planation or even a phrase can get 
across the meaning of the ad. Verbose- 
ness, a common fault with preachers, 
has no place in eye-catching advertis- 
ing. The ads shown on page 14, in a 
city reputed to be eighty per cent 
Roman Catholic, filled the church to 
overflowing with S.R.O. again. 

The use of arresting sermon topics 
plus the paid ad can increase your 
Sunday morning congregations. 

The famous companies in the United 
States advertise their products. Should 
they allow their advertising budgets 
to slump in a given period, they are 
aware sales will also slump. Has not 
the church a more potent and plausible 
product than any other? An New Eng- 
land businessman said recently in my 
hearing, “The church has the greatest 
product to sell but has done the poorest 


” 


job of merchandising! 


Ill 
Free Newspaper Publicity 

A hard-boiled newspaper reporter 
was talking. “The trouble with you 
preachers is that you don’t know a good 
story when you see one!” 

I became defensive for thousands of 
preachers across this country. 

“What do you mean we don’t know a 
good story when we see one?” I asked. 

“Well, you’re probably so much a 
part of the landscape you can’t see the 
view. Take missions, for example. 
Some of the heroism of missionaries 
plus the things your own people do to 
support them could make a couple of 
stories but everyone keeps mum about 
it. Or take that DP family one church 
is sponsoring. Why are they keeping 
it a secret? Or how about the one of 
the child who needed blood and ten 
members of a church donated within a 
few hours! Why the secret?” 

The reporter’s question is a searching 
one: “Why the secret?” 

Good newspaper publicity has to ad- 
here to a few simple rules: 

1. It must be typed on 814 x 11 paper. 
A heading such as “St. John’s Church 
service” and the release date should be 
in the upper left-hand corner of the 
paper. 

2. The article should not begin at the 
top of the sheet. It is preferable to 
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Boy Scout Window 


(See Cover Picture) 


HAT is believed to be the only 
Wesines glass window in the 

United States dedicated to the 
Boy Scouts of America was installed 
with fitting ceremony at Queens Chapel 
of the Greater New York Council at 
Ten Mile River Scout Camps in Aug- 
ust, 1949. 

The form of the window as well as 
the theme is unusual, inasmuch as it 
is diamond in shape, six feet wide by 
eight feet high and is located above 
and behind the altar. The sanctuary is 
the only covered portion of the chapel, 
the pews being made up of low rustic 
benches set in the open under the trees. 
Facing east, the window receives the 
full glory of the morning sun revealing 
in all its brilliance the rich red and blue 
color tones which predominate. The 


begin about half way down the sheet. 
This allows a heading to be inserted. 

3. The first sentence should tell how, 
when, why, where. In other words, the 
summation of the article is found in 
the first sentence. “The Women’s As- 
sociation of the Presbyterian Church 
will meet for its first business meeting 
of the year on Friday, December 2, 1949, 
at the home of the president, Mrs. R. M. 
Scott, 136 Brookside Avenue, at 2:30 
p.m.” 

4. Sentences should be short rather 
than long, words the same. 

5. The article should be written with 
freshness as though it is newsworthy, 
although often it is doubtful! 

6. The most important facts should 
come first. This differs from a sermon 
in which the climax comes at the end. 
The least important facts are at the 
conclusion of a newspaper article. 

7. A cut or glossy print enhances the 
readability of the article and insures a 
larger reading audience. 

8. Short articles are read more read- 
ily than long ones. Two short articles 
on two days are preferable to one long 
one on a single day. 

Newspapers are looking for news. 
Is there any reason|}why the church’s 
program is not newsworthy? Often 
reporters will do a minimum of re- 
writing if the article is properly writ- 
ten. This is the day when the pastor 
can become his own public relations 
expert. 

It is necessary to set up a schedule 
for yourself if you plan to handle your 


central figure is that of a uniformed 
scout, hat in hand, and head lifted in 
silent adoration, exemplifying one of 
the tenets of the Scout law: A Scout 
is reverent. 

At the left of the Boy and slightly 
smaller in scale stands a robed Priest 
with uplifted chalice, and the vine and 
leaf motif symbolic of the Jesse Tree, 
“T am the Vine, Ye are the Branches,” 
courses through the background en- 
folding seven emblems representing the 
Boy Scout merit badges. 

The stained glass window was de- 
signed, produced and installed by the 
Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., of Paterson, 
New Jersey, and was donated to Ten 
Mile River Scout Camps by a group of 
New York businessmen interested in 
the movement. 


own publicity releases. We have found 
a schedule helpful in order that a given 
program might be emphasized from 
different, newsworthy angles. If the 
special program is a Sunday evening 
feature, we plan for a general announce- 
ment article in Tuesday’s paper in 
which the evening’s program is gener- 
ally announced but not too much in 
detail. Thursday will usually have a 
cut of the principal speaker and will 
feature his background. Friday will 
have a cut of the chief musician, will 
tell something about the music and 
interesting features about the evening 
in general. Saturday will have a third 
cut, either of the church (inside or out) 
or some other feature, such as a picture 
of the crowd leaving or worshipping 
the week before. This last article will 
sum up the program without going into 
too much detail but simply hitting the 
highlights. 

Saturday’s paper on the church page 
will have the paid ad, which will be well 
laid out in advance and not at the last 
minute on Friday afternoon before the 
office closes! 

If a Sunday paper is available, an ad 
and an article should also appear. The 
amount one cuts down on the schedule, 
that amount shall the program suffer. 
Not once in two years has the writer 
had to apologize for the size of the 
congregation regardless of the storms 
some services have encountered. This 
undergirds the integrity of the church’s 
program in a way no amount of pulpit 
oratory can accomplish. 
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Some Things Ripley Did Not Tell 


Bob Jones Wants His Stunts to Count for God 


by Madeline George 


F YOU have been a follower of Rip- 
ley’s “Believe It or Not,” undoubt- 
edly you have seen some sketches of 

Bob Jones, for Ripley has featured him 
many times over the years. The black 
and white drawings have shown Bob 
Jones standing on his thumbs on two 
Indian clubs, or on one hand on the 
seat of a canoe, or—with his body 
straight —- standing on his hands on a 
rocking chair. Or you may have seen 
him doing some of his other tricks in 
“Strange As It Seems” by John Hix, 
or even on Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” 
nation-wide TV show last March. 

Of course, these pictures merely in- 
troduced, you to one or two aspects of 
Bob Jones’ dramatic life. They did not 
tell how he attained to that degree of 
ability, nor did they indicate anything 
of the character of the man who not 
only balances his body on his thumbs, 
but balances his whole life on the pre- 
cepts of Jesus! 

Born in Arkansas in 1904, Bob Jones 
found his first years pretty tough. A 
succession of diseases, starting with 
whooping cough at five months, and 
continuing with la grippe, pneumonia, 
mumps, chicken pox, fevers and plagues, 
left the youngster in such a weakened 
condition that not until almost seven 
was he able to get up from the floor 
unassisted by a person or a piece of 
furniture. 

All through school, he was a skinny 
little runt. When he was in high school, 
he looked enviously at the boys who 
made the football and basketball teams. 

His work during the summers of 
1918 and 1919 in the cabinet shop, where 
he had: to turn a band saw, developed 
his arm muscles, however, and helped 
him to take some interest in physical 
development. This interest was in- 
creased after reading an article in the 
July 1919 “Physical Culture” on hand 
strength and exercises by Alan Calvert. 
It was later a great source of joy to 
him to meet the author and tell him 
what.an influence his article had been 
on him. 

Young Jones and some pals rigged up 
a chinning bar in his back hall and a 
pulley affair in his woodshed. He also 
worked on a hay farm during the sum- 
mer of 1923 and later joined a YMCA 
where he had the use of a gymnasium, 
and he read every magazine and book 


ROBERT L. JONES 


BOB CELEBRATES HIS 45TH BIRTHDAY 
With all of his weight on one hand Bob Jones 


cuts his birthday cake with the other. 
weighs seven pounds; Jones, 157. 


The cake 


on physical development that he could 
lay his hands on. 

Since then he has developed his body 
so remarkably that he has been earning 
his living as a gymnast, a wrestling 
referee, acrobatic dancing instructor 
and even a flying acrobat—wing walk- 
ing, ‘chute jumping, and especially 
hanging from a rope ladder under the 
plane. Once a plane in which he was a 
passenger crashed, but he emerged with 
only a few scratches. 

A finis was almost written to his 
career—and nearly to his life—when in 
1933, tired after a strenuous day, he fell 
asleep at the wheel of his car and ran 
into a’ bridge pillar. The car was a 
total wreck, but, as the newspaper 
headlines said at the time, his body 
was stronger than the car. He suffered 
fractures of both forearms, two breaks 
of the right thigh, ten teeth knocked 
out and cuts about the hands, arms 
and face. 

After leaving the hospital two months 
later, he immediately began working on 
the abused muscles. [It took about a 
year to get back in shape again but 
he did it and has been working ever 
since. 

This year, at the age of 45, he stood 
on one hand and cut his birthday cake 
with the other. Then, he balanced on 
his head on a swing—taking his own 
picture at the same time! 


A Church Lecturer 

Jones has written slews of articles on 
health subjects and has lectured many 
times in churches and schools, for be- 
sides being an athlete of first rank, Bob 
Jones is ardently religious and devotes 
a great deal of time to church activities. 
Prior to Pearl Harbor, he was for sev- 
eral years superintendent of Sunday 
school and an elder in his church, and 
also active in youth movements and 
inter - denominational and inter - racial 
groups in Philadelphia and vicinity. 
Since the end of the war he has been 
very active in the Pennsylvania state 
affairs of his church, the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ). 

When he tells his Sunday school boys 
that faith in God and clean living really 
pay, he has only to say, “Look at me” 
—and they look and listen with interest, 
for haven’t they seen him lifting heavy 
bar bells and standing on his thumbs 
without any aids .. . the first person 
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ever to do the latter stunt! They know, 
too, that he’s been featured by Ripley 
and Hix about twenty-five times, and 
he’s been in the newsreel and on radio 
and television—and is an enthusiastic 
stamp collector, besides! 

He laughingly says that his athletic 
friends think he spends too much time 
in church, and his church friends think 
he wastes time on so much athletics— 
but they all agree that he is foolish 
collecting stamps! But he says, “I just 
keep on loving them all—church friends, 
athletes and philatelists!” 

He is very much annoyed, however, 
at the athletes who endorse products 
they neither use nor believe in—such as 
liquor and tobacco. “When a man enjoys 
the admiration, respect and confidence 
of the public, particularly the young 
public, the least he can do is to be 
honest with them and set them the best 
example he knows how,” he says. “Of 
course,” he adds, “I have never used 
tobacco or alcohol; I live a very active 
life and do a lot of work—physical and 
mental. When I want a sweet, I reach 
for it—not a Lucky or anything else 
that, in the long run, is going to injure 
my health instead of helping it.” 

An Evangelist 

So eager is Bob Jones to spread his 
gospel of a sound mind in a sound body 
that he has lectured many times. In 
September, 1949, Mr. Robert H. Coates 
of the Division of School Extension in 
Philadelphia, wrote of him, “Mr. Rob- 
ert Jones was a lecturer and performer 
in the National Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram, popularly known as the ‘Hale 
America Pregram.’ He was primarily 
used with the school and college pro- 
gram, but was also enthusiastically re- 
ceived by various types of adult audi- 
ences. Our records show a run of more 
than thirty successful performances.” 

The Reverend George W. Bishop, the 
Kensington Christian Church of Phila- 
delphia, wrote: 

It was a pleasure for the Young 
People’s Group of our Congregation to 
listen to a Health Lecture of Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Jones. 

His talk was not only very interest- 
ing but one that carried a message on 
clean living. He made an appeal to our 
youth for total abstinence from intoxi- 
eating liquors and the injurious effects 
of tobacco. He based his appeal not only 
from a Christian standpoint but for the 
sake of a healthy body and a clear mind. 
Our people felt that he gave them a 
most entertaining evening as well as an 
instructive lecture in everyday life. 

I have personally known Mr. Jones 
over a period of fifteen years and have 
always found him to be a man of ster- 
ling Christian character and as such I 
heartily recommend him to anyone 
seeking his services. 

Bob Jones not only talks before these 
groups, but, in his street clothes, actu- 
ally does some of his famous stunts 
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The New Liturgical Revival 

(From page 10) 
later Middle Ages was further em- 
bellished and equipped with a taber- 
nacle or similar device for the adora- 
tion of the Host—a practice which the 
Reformation proclaimed idolatry. The 
table should be unmistakably a table, 
recalling the table in the upper room, 
about which Christ’s followers gather, 
and where He, spiritually present, 
meets them. It should not be set 
against the wall, for in the primitive 
church and in the Reformed tradition 
the minister stands behind it, facing 
the congregation, in the administration 
of the communion, in order that his 
symbolic acts may be seen.” It has 
been said that one of the troubles in 
our Protestant churches today is that 
in some of them solemn asses say sol- 
emn masses; and it is no doubt such 
practices as those mentioned above that 
have made the whole liturgical move- 
ment suspect in some ultra-Protestant 
quarters. 

Once more, this liturgical revival 
may tend to devaluate the sermon in 
public worship, and cast it into the 
shade. It is, of course, a rather crude 
misstatement to say that the Protest- 
ant Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury simply wanted to replace the 
Romish Mass by a preaching service. 
Actually, what reformers like Calvin 
sought to do was to restore sacramental 
worship to its primitive purity, sim- 
plicity, and intelligibility, and to give 
preaching its due place within that 
sacramental worship. The place which 
was thus accorded to preaching, of 
course, was highly important; for the 
Protestant Reformers believed with 
Paul that it pleases God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that 
believe. All subsequent experience has 
abundantly vindicated the wisdom of 
the Reformation fathers in giving such 
a central place to the preaching of 
God’s word in public worship. It has 
sometimes happened that exponents of 
the liturgical movement, in what 
Charles Lamb once called “the self- 
sufficiency of surpliced emptiness,” have 
tended to disparage the preaching of 


{“The Public Worship of 
Sloane Coffin. Westminster Press. 


God" by Henry 
Page 59. 
including thumb stands. These stunts 
seem all the more remarkable because 
he doesn’t look like an athlete. He is 
just 5’6” tall and not very husky — 
but let any would-be attacker beware— 
his muscles are made of iron! 

Mr. Jones conducts an_ exercise 
equipment business in Philadelphia. 
The address is 702 Venango Street. He 
constant demand for lectures, 
demonstrations and articles. In addi- 


is in 


the word. In so far as this movement 
has had this effect, it is untrue to the 
genius of New Testament religion and 
of the Reformation. 

But admitting that such dangers 
exist, the liturgical movement would 
seem to have great possibilities of real 
value and enrichment to the Christian 
church. For one thing, it tends to 
recall present-day Protestantism to a 
true Reformation emphasis in public 
worship. As has been indicated above, 
all the great Protestant fathers of the 
sixteenth century, and not least John 
Calvin and John Knox, believed in or- 
dered public worship, even to the point 
of instituting a liturgical order of 
service embodied in more or less fixed 
forms. This conception was lost and 
forgotten during the second half of 
the seventeenth century and the eigh- 
teenth; but the present-day liturgical 
movement, properly understood and 
carried out, should enable twentieth- 
century Protestantism to re-establish 
historic continuity with the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 

Again, this renewed liturgical em- 
phasis should help to beautify and en- 
rich the services of public worship in 
the Protestant church, and redeem 
them from that. drab tawdriness which 
so often—at least from the late seven- 
teenth century until very recently—has 
characterized them. Besides, and this 
is even more important, it will do much 
to make the whole worship service, and 
net merely one particular element in 
it, real and meaningful to worshippers. 
The incorrigible sermon-taster who 
seeks to rationalize his habitual late- 
ness at worship by saying something 
like this, “All I missed was the open- 
ing part, but I got there in good time 
for the sermon,” will be robbed of his 
excuse for tardiness, as is most right 
and proper. For every element in the 
service of public worship should be 
meaningful and important to all the 
congregation; and a properly ordered 
service is just that. The present-day 
liturgical movement, rightly guided, 
should go far to making the whole 
service of public worship count and 
tell in the spiritual experience of the 
worshipper, so that he will worship the 
Lord not merely in the beauty of holi- 
ness, but also in the holiness of beauty. 


tion he is a stamp collector and an 


ardent photographer. 

He believes the human body is the 
most sacred thing on earth. “We are 
told,” he says, “that we are made in 
our Creator’s image and that the body 
is the temple of God. Therefore, the 
human body is to be respected and 
revered, and accordingly given proper 
care. 
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FREE TO OWNERS OF VIEWLEX PROJECTORS 


Viewlex is pleased to make available, without charge, to owners of Viewlex combination slide and strip film projectors* 
all the newest developments or replacement parts designed by us. This offer is available to you regardless of when the 
projector was purchased. 


AIRJECTOR Device created to decrease heat —this keeps projector as cool as body temperature — gives longer 
lamp life — used with motor fan cooled models only. 


HEAT FILTER 150-watt models use one-piece heat filter glass — 300-watt models use (split type) two-piece heat 
GLASS filter glass. If filter has been broken return broken piece for free replacement. 


LAMPS Lamp manufacturers are responsible for defective lamps. Any lamp which turns cloudy is a leaking 
lamp — if returned we will make free replacement. 


LAMP CAPS Used only with 150-watt projection lamps — if missing ask for free replacement. 300-watt lamps are 
opaque topped and do not require lamp caps, 


FILM GLASS All film glass plates without red edges are old style — newest film glass plates are red ceramic edged — 
PLATES film rides only on edges — if old plates are returned free replacement will be made. 


RUBBER LEGS If rubber legs are missing from projector or cases free replacement will be made. 


ELEVATING Used only with models AP-1 or AP-1C —if missing free replacement will be made. 
LEGS 


INSTRUCTION Available on request. 
BOOKS 


The above is available to you through your nearest Visual Educational dealer or by writing direct to us. 


All Viewlex projectors are guaranteed for a lifetime (glass excepted). We feel that this guarantee includes our 
lifetime interest in all Viewlex equipment purchased. Consistent with this guarantee we mak» these latest developments 
and replacement parts available to you, without charge. 


Please ship the following replacement parts on a no charge basis to: 


Name and address: 


Projector, model numbers 
Serial numbers 


Dealer's name 


The above information is necessary in order to ship the merchandise. Defective lamps and broken heat filters must 


be returned for free replacement. 


VIEWLEX, INCORPORATED 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


*This offer includes YAF projectors purchased through package plans. 
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Messages of the Great Novelists 


John Galsworthy — Novelist of Repentance 


by Mert D, Belden 


Mr. Belden continues his helpful series on the great novelists 


and their meaning for us. 


The series will be completed next 


month with a paper on J. B. Priestly: Novelist of the Common 
Man. 


HROUGH all John Galsworthy’s 
work you feel the throb of a colos- 


sal sense of disappointment over 


the failure of the ideal to actualize in - 


human experience. Life brings a lump 
te Galsworthy’s throat—and often he 
brings it into yours and mine. This 
is why I describe him as the prophet 
of repentance amongst the Novelists 
and Playwrights of today. Will there 
arise, now that he has gone, a prophet 
ef faith, not a glib “it must be some- 
how” H. G. Wells type — but of a 
true deeply Christian “it shall be, and 
this is how it may be” type? 

Inasmuch, however, as_ self-knowl- 
edge is fundamental to the repentance 
of an age as well as of an individual, 
in Galsworthy and his work, and es- 
pecially in the mighty “Forsyte Saga” 
a great instrument has been forged 
for securing that widespread “change 
of mind” which alone can result in true 
moral health and progress. 

John Galsworthy was born on Au- 
gust 14, 1867, at Coombe in Surrey. 
But by derivation he was a Devon man 
—Galsworthy being a well-known De- 
von name. He had a house on the edge 
of Dartmoor, and his books are full of 
Devon. His book, Moods, Songs & 
Doggereis, is one of Devon scenery and 
dialect. He was educated at Harrow 
and New College, Oxford, studied for 
the Bar and was called to it in 1890. 
His publications include 30 books and 
18 plays. 

The portraits of Galsworthy suggest 
the “perfect gentleman.” There was in 
him much of that quality of shrinking 
from the gaze of the vulgar herd upon 
his private affairs that exhibits itself 
repeatedly in Soames Forsyte. He re- 
fused very deliberately both in his 
style of writing and in his way of life, 
to indulge in “public-snatching” tricks 
or any cheap-jack wiles. It has been 
written of him “A judicious use of his 
own personality and private affairs is, 
broadly speaking, indispensable to the 
seeker after popularity, but Gals- 
worthy, by disliking this, necessarily 
limited his public to those who read 


him for his work’s sake.” The great 
size of that public is a very fine com- 
pliment to the literary taste of this 
generation. 

Restraint is over all Galsworthy’s 
work, because it is in himself and it 
has been said that the chief limitation 
of his work is a certain “slenderness of 
effect so that he misses the Greek im- 
mensity and grandeur.” 

Galsworthy has been a considerable 
globe-trotter—to Europe, America and 
Egypt, Canada and the Cape, British 
Columbia and Australia, Russia and 
the Fiji Islands. On such a journey— 
on a sailing ship from Adelaide to 
South Africa, twenty-two years ago he 
met a sailor whose fame now rivals 
Galsworthy’s own—Joseph Conrad. 
Galsworthy put little of this world- 
background into his literary work. 
With the exception of Austria in Villa 
Rubein, The Dark Flower, and The 
Little Dream, his scenes are all Eng- 
lish. { 
I have called Galsworthy the Proph- 
et of Repentance among the novelists, 
hut native to the idea of repentance is 
that of Strife—Conflict—and this is 
prominent through all his work in both 
novels and plays. He is the incarna- 
tion of the social strife of our time. 

The battle between the creative and 
the sterile elements in society is the 
nucleus of the varied forms of strife 
found in his books and plays. Gals- 
worthy’s sense of conflict was psycho- 
logical—back of the conflict of life he 
was acutely conscious of that conflict 
of the instincts that psychology has so 
much emphasized. People fight each 
other in his books and plays in spite 
of themselves, driven by the dominating 
instinct of their natures—in Soames 
Forsyte the Acquisitive Instinct—in 
Young Jolyon the instinct for beauty— 
in June Forsyte the foiled parental in- 
stinct, etc. In all his novels we have 
this insistent atmosphere of strife— 
indeed, each novel has its own type of 
conflict. 

The chief feature of this element of 
conflict running like a dark thread 
through all Galsworthy’s work is the 


tragedy of vain desire—the yearning 
for something that forever eludes one’s 
grasp. We shall see this emphasized 
in the Saga. 

Conflict of Class 

Back of the individual conflicts of 
the novels and plays is the conflict of 
class. 

It has been well said that if you 
asked Mr. Galsworthy “What is the 
matter with the world?” he would re- 
ply, “Everything.” What he inveighed 
against in his work was not specifically 
the injustice of existing marriage and 
divorce iaws, nor the British sports- 
man’s thoughtless cruelty to animals, 
nor the sharp cleavage of class and 
class . .. it is the System with a 
capital “S” upon which he is always 
harping. It was the immutable law 
and order of hereditary customs and 
obligations that leave no scope for in- 
dividual liberty, that grant no pardon 
for personal eccentricity, that make 
men and women helpless self-complac- 
ent cogs in the big machine of modern 
life. 

The Island Pharisees, Galsworthy’s 
fourth novel and the one that brought 
him first into prominence, gives the 
keynote of all Galsworthy’s work. 

British stolidity, insularity, conserv- 
atism, the unvarying fixity of the so- 
cial system, the sacrifice of individual 
reeds and cravings to caste and prece- 
dent and public opinion—these are the 
themes he satirizes with bitter irony. 
It is as though Burns’ prayer— 

O, wud some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

had been heard in heaven and answered 
for the British people in the person of 
John Galsworthy. 

The Country House is the most gen- 
erally popular of "Galsworthy’s novels. 

It is a wonderfully vivid and de- 
tached picture of stolid and complac- 
ent British conservatism, with its con- 
sistent worship of the “God of things 
as they are.” Mr. Horace Pendyce is 
the head of a county family whose 
chief characteristic is “Pendycitis.” 
His daily prayer was: 

Make me such a man as my father 

was before me, and make my son 

after me such a man as I am today. 

The shadow of a divorce suit falls 
on the home and the behavior of this 
little world of English life within a 
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few miles’ radius of the village of 
Worsted Skeynes under this shadow is 


cleverly portrayed. me 
The shadow is withdrawn and the sot 
house of Pendyce saved, but behind it we: wh at Ol r 


we see the author smiling sardonically 
at the injustices and follies of the so- 


cial fabric. “3 
Fraternity is a very important ef- re meal to our church 
fort. It is a book on the brotherhood * 
of man in which all London, its social | My ‘‘Following the prelude at the 
pageantry, its jostling throng, its| Ba ## morning service, I strike the 
teeming, reeking slums, is mirrored back “ie chimes slowly on the pitch of the 
with an effect of massed humanity, a pres é 
sheer weight of numbers such as has, ore 5 Sie Og = 
perhaps, never been given in the same RS the choir and minister en- 
compass by any novelist, yet it com-| (ie ter the sanctuary... all 
prises only fourteen speaking parts— “hes the Amen’s of the hymns 
a masterpiece of economy in construc- a. are played on the chimes, 
“_ [= accompanied on the or- 
Fraternity takes up the question i 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” It is full gan... The chimes sound 
of fine human passion. Mr. Sylvanus wonderful on the air or 
Stone, an old sentimental philosopher recorded —the perfect 
of Brotherhood, says, “Each one of complement to the... . 
organ.” 
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us has a shadow in those places, in 
those streets.” 

This man, Old Sylvanus, Galsworthy 
uses to pillory the intolerable senti- 
mentality of those who talk loudly of 


Trinity Methodist Church, Alexandria, La. 
brotherhood and do nothing about it. 
Sylvanus is the father-in-law of Hil- 


Srna te fortwo: Ea MAAS CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


from an inspection of the slums as | JR) are heard by more people in the United States than any 


Syl s is boili s th P 4 
Yivanus 1s Bowing Some cocog on.’ | gee other chime or bell system. More than 11,000 installa- 


hearth. At once the old boy begins si 4 . ; 
as usual, talking Universal Brother- tions testify to their widespread acceptance by church- 


hood. He pauses to ask Hillary if he goers throughout the country. 
would like some cocoa and the offer is a Their pure, clean tones, their 
gratefully accepted. Sylvanus goes on | yy bbb bELcat perfect (Octamonic ) tuning, 
talking, pours out the cocoa, drinks the 1 i r a tere 
cocoa and poor Hillary realizes that : EE their economy both in initial 
this has been only one cupful in the | cost and maintenance maké 
pot all the time and that he has absent- ; : them the favorite chimes of 
mindedly been swallowing Universal | $3 EEE America. 
Brotherhood. 1 

Galsworthy seems to be saying, in eke * ° o.. s 
this book, with all the force that is in WH Hearing IS Believing 
him that society today has advanced : 1) it ... Before you buy any 
but little beyond the Cain and Abel con- ‘ EPERELIEE . i 
ception of brotherhood. Fe Hae | chimes, listen for yourself. Let 

Galsworthy is a fine playwright as| #% | your ears be judge. (oo 
well as a great novelist (and inciden- | ia a 
tally a poet), and in this double quali- | & HEL VIBRACHORD e viseacuime 2 =. 
fication he, of course, excels H. G. anid a 
Wells, who has confined himself to the HO AUTOMATIC HYMN PLAYERS 

F . ; ne WESTMINSTER CLOCKS @ ANGELUS RINGERS 

novel, and G. B. Shaw who has prac- Hh 
tically confined himself to the play. All mi” Ask your nearby dealer for a demon- 
his plays are based on ethical and so- ia stration or write today for information. 
cial problems and are marked by a ee: 7 tas 
judicial fairness to all points of view. : a . : 
Galsworthy’s legal training is stamped be 
Se oe tonne or | Bay MARS, CATHEDRAL CHIMES. 
courts of law and causes celebres. d 


Mrs. Daisy Ward-Steinman, Organist 
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The Plays ate Please send complete literature: Maas Carillons_____Cathe- 
ieee drol Chimes— Vibrachime____Harp Celeste____ 
His plays are not only powerful in BE) Type organ you have 
their grip—as anyone who has ever ee 
seen The Forest, or Justice, or Loyal- : 
ties, or The Silver Box must confess, ts Address_ 
but they are every whit as propagan- : 
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dist as those of Shaw, and much more 
simple and direct in their appeal. If 
in his plays Galsworthy is mainly en- 
gaged in devastating criticism of the 
present order, it is always with that 
strong yearning undertone of regret 
that makes all his work an impulse to 
reform. 

If Justice is the most poignant and 
moving of his plays—a truly terrible 
satire of the inherent savagery of civil- 
ized law processes—their blind injus- 
tice in the cause of justice, The Silver 
Fox is, perhaps, the most perfect of 
them all in its satire on the caste sys- 
tem of our society. Here Galsworthy 
makes the dissolute wealthy son of a 
wealthy Liberal M. P. perpetrate exact- 
ly the same crimes as a “down-and- 
out” unemployed drunkard — but the 
law, subservient to wealth and bullying 
to poverty, succeeds in penalizing the 
cne whilst exonerating the other. This 
contrast is carried out within the set- 
ting of one consistent play. It is an 
extraordinarily clever piece of work. 

The Fugitive is the most terrible of 
Galsworthy’s plays, to my mind. It 
contains his view of the helplessness 
of human nature before blind passion. 
Convention pursues a wife—who finds 
she cannot love her husband—into a 
choice between prostitution and suicide. 
Throughout the play hunting meta- 
phors are used and hounds keep play- 
ing into the scenes. 

It is the Forsyte Saga, however, 
that is Galsworthy’s supreme achieve- 
ment. A book of 1104 pages compris- 
ing three novels and two shorter tales, 
it justifies the term Saga. The book 
sets forth the fortunes of a typical 
upper-middle class family of Britain 
in the Victorian period, named very 
appropriately Forsyte. As the author 
wrote in his preface: 

If the upper-middle class is destined 

to move on into amorphism, here, 
pickled in these pages, it lies under 
glass for strollers in the museum of 
letters to gaze at. Here it rests, pre- 
served in its own juice, the Sense of 
Property. 
The novels are the “Man of Property,” 
“Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” “In 
Chancery,” and the stories “Awaken- 
ing” and “To Let.” 

Soames Forsyte is really the chief 
figure of the Forsyte Saga, and even 
of the subsequent volumes, The White 
Monkey and The Silver Spoon. The 
name is, without doubt, deliberately 
chosen, a combination of chromosomes 
(heredity) and foresight (on ’Change). 
He is a solicitor and the incarnation of 
the British middle class sense of prop- 
erty. This chronic possessiveness at- 
taches, of course, to things—houses, 
furniture, pictures, real estate—but 
also to one’s beautiful wife, Irene. 

The tragedy of Soames is that this 


CHILD AT PRAYER 
A recent Importation by Whitte- 
more Associates, Inc. The wood carv- 
ing is 24% inches in height; base, 
10x9 inches. Retail value is $150.00. 








living possession refuses to be 
sessed. 

Eventually Soames seeks to divorce 
Irene, with whom young Jolyon For- 
syte has fallen in love. The younger 
man seems to have learned the great 
lesson, for he soliloquizes thus: 

Did nature permit a Forsyte not to 
make a slave of that he adores? Could 
beauty be confided to him. “We are 
a breed of spoilers,” thought Jolyon, 
close and greedy, the bloom of life is 
not safe with us. Let her come to me 
as she will, not at all if she will not. 
Let me be just her stand-by, her 
perching-place, never—never her cage. 
Let me, ah, let me only know how not 
to grasp and destroy. 

This takes us to the heart of the 
Galsworthy gospel, for the Saga aims 
at demonstrating that the things of 
this world, not even beauty itself, can 
never satisfy the soul of man if self- 
ishly grasped or received. Irene, the 
elusive beauty, is never present in the 
Saga, excepting through the senses of 
other characters. She is as Galsworthy 
says, “a concretion of disturbing beau- 
ty impinging on a possessive world.” 


pos- 


This symbolic elusiveness of Irene, 
pointing the insatiable character of 
human lust, is curiously paralled in one 
of Francis Thompson’s finest poems, 
which could pass easily for an epilogue 
to the Saga. It is worth quoting. It 
is called “Desiderum Indesideratum”: 
O gain that lurk’st ungained in all 
gain 

O love we just fall short of in all love! 

O height that in all heights are still 
above! 

O beauty that dost leave all beauty 
pain! 


Thou unpossessed that mak’st posses- 
sion vain, 

See these strained arms which fright 
the simple air, 

And say what ultimate fairness holds 
thee, Fair! 

They girdle Heaven, and girdle Heaven 
in vain: 

They shut, and lo! but shut in their 
unrest 

Thereat a vcice in me that voiceless 
was 

Whom seekest thou through the un- 
marged arcane, 

And not discern’st to thine own bosom 
prest? 

I looked. My clasped arms athwart 
my breast 

Framed the august embraces of the 
Cross. 

The high religious note with which 
that poem closes would have been en- 
dorsed by Galsworthy who, though re- 
pos- 


ticent in religious expression, 


sessed a firm faith. 


Such religion as is possessed by the 
Forsytes is as dead as their own fur- 
niture. It is the most corpse-like of 
all the dead things in possession of 
which they take such pride. Never for 
a moment is it allowed to interfere 
with their private thought or feeling 
or action, excepting in the younger 
generation just slipping out of For- 
syterism. That here is a melancholy 
truth about great sections of middle 
class life in the modern world. It is 
the deep determined irreligiousness of 
these huggers of property and worship- 
pers of comfort which is making it in- 
creasingly impossible for them to main- 
tain in honor the close relationship of 
life. 
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... and their lives are individual in their needs and wants. 
Ministers particularly have many extraordinary problems 
with regard to unforeseeable sickness and accidents. 


and HERE IS A NEW “CUSTOM-BUILT INSURANCE POLICY’* 


TAILORED TO YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS! 





IT COVERS: We have developed a brand new type of Health and Accident In- 
Disability at Home surance, THE ADVANCE POLICY, designed for ministers and 
Disability in Hospital their families—with the radical new innovation of a graded premi- 
Disability caused by Accident um cost—issued in units—the cost is based on your age at time of 
Disability caused by Sickness issuance of policy. The basic $75 unit, ranging from $4.50 a 

quarter for a man under 30 to $8.25 if he waits until 50 or 55. 

IT PROVIDES: It’s new—it’s adjustable so that you can build an Accident and 
Hospital care Health program to fit your purse and personal need. 

Nursing 
Surgery 
and for your whole family, too! If you are a minister or full-time reli- 
gious worker, be sure to write for com- 


*FOR EXAMPLE: kiana | plete information. Fill out coupon today. 


and are totally disabled 
iat 35 OP se creme vet THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 
es mit (Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 
pe ie 500: 100B West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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oy accident —f0% only $5.00 quarterly 


would get $75.00 every month for oo 

2 aby cident you 0c ing sickness Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 

bs hands ee her her send me your latest information describing the NEW 
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ursement and surgical bene 


loss of 
$75 every month up 
benefits in the new 
hospital expense reimb 
fits also available. 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


DEN AT WORK 


@ Yes, Page Chain Link Fence works 
day and night as protector of church 
property, persons and privacy. Your 
property can have the good looking, 
long lasting Page Fence that meets 
your exact requirements, no matter 
what they may be. Write for our new 
booklet and detailed data on the 
varied styles and heights of fence 
and gates and on the choice of 
metals best for you. Then talk with 
the nearby Page Fence specialist. 
His is a long-experienced firm which 
knows local conditions affecting 
fence and will engineer and erect 
your fence expertly. May we send 
you his name and address and copy 
of booklet DH-142? 


Protect Church and School 
Grounds with Page Fence 


Wrile to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 


OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. | 
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Do You Weigh Your Mail? 


That's One Way of Keeping Track of It Says 
This Harassed Pastor 


by dohn ei Sandmeyer . 


F you are an average minister you 

may know by this article whether 

or not you have been getting your 
just share of things going around. 
Mine is an average ministry and mine 
is an average church and this is what 
I got from the propaganda mill for 
the closing four months of 1949. There 
came to me in those four months 312 
pieces of propaganda in addition to my 
personal mail and periodicals. And 
the 312 pieces tip the scales at twenty- 
three pounds. An analysis will show 
roughly from whence this material 
came. 

1. Religious advertising: audio-visu- 
al items and equipment, robes and 
paraphernalia, holiday bulletins and the 


| like, will account for 111 pieces weigh- 
| ing six and one-half pounds. 


2. Miscellaneous and mostly unclassi- 


| fiable matter: sixty-three pieces add up 


te four and three-fourths pounds. 

3. The official benevolent program 
called “The Advance” yields fory-seven 
pieces at five pounds. 

4. The Methodist Publishing House: 
verious catalogues, bulletins, letters 


| and fclders give a toll of thirty-one 
| pieces tipping the scales at three ‘and 
| one-half pounds. 


5. Financial appeals outside the lo- 
cal budget: Japan International Chris- 
tian University, Council of Churches 
state and local, American Bible Society 
state and local, Temperance, Tubercu- 
losis, Red Cross, Community Chest, 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Town, YMCA 
—thirty-six pieces—two pounds. 

6. Methodist institutions and appeals 
outside “The Advance” sent twelve 
pieces at just one pound. 

7. Devious schemes for raising 
money: coin cards, paper banks and 
so on, sent twelve pieces weighing one- 
half pound. 

If we add to the above items per- 
senal mail that would include an- 
nouncements from Church Management, 
The Pastor, Reader’s Digest — two 


| pounds, and the weeklies: Life, The 


Christian Advocate, Zien’s Herald — 
nineteen pounds. It is not improbable 
that by the year’s end the preacher’s 
cwn weight will have been exceeded. 
At an area meeting of preachers on 
the campus of Syracuse University in 


*Minister, Grace Methodist Church, Tonawanda 
New York. 


September Bishop Gerald Kennedy in 
a facetious mood said that it was be- 
ing bandied about that the General 
Secretaries having sent out to the 
preachers last year one and a half 
feet of propaganda were expecting to 
better that record by sending out two 
feet this year. 

Preachers react pretty much the 
same to what the mailman brings. One 
says, “What is not read today is not 
read.” Another says, “I look it over 
and then file it carefully away—in the 
wastebasket.” Another says, “Too 
many meetings, too much propaganda.” 
Two preachers’ wives meet, one says, 
“We are too busy.” The other responds, 
“I know just what you mean, dar- 
ling,—going places. Don’t misunder- 
stand me, I believe in “The Advance,” 
but it certainly necessitates a lot of all- 
cay meetings.” In letters to the editor 
in The Christian Advocate a pastor 
complains: “But we have to wade 
through the mail, even our ‘high brass’ 
find time for nothing but the promotion 
of program.” 

A lady asked a friend if she had an 
extra card as was used in the mission- 
ary meeting. “No, I haven’t,” was the 
reply, “but I can give you the address 
of the missionary office.” The other 
responded quickly, “I don’t want it, 
they’ll send me a raft of stuff that will 
be useless.” A distraught Council of 
Churches secretary says, “Our minis- 
ters just aren’t reading Council of 
Churches material.” The Council sends 
a very long mimeographed letter every 
week and printed matter besides. 

Here is the type of thing that is 
told among preachers: a big church 
advertised for an assistant who must 
do the preaching, the pastoral calling, 
and look after the finances, so that the 
1egular pastor can keep up on the lit- 
erature his denomination sends him. In 
ene church the vestibule was all clut- 
tered with denominational literature 
and accumulations of it were scattered 
all over the pastor’s study. The pastor 
apologized: “Every once in a while I 
have to clean house.” Still another 
preacher said, “All this propaganda 
makes me suspicious of our leadership.” 
So propaganda can get to be a joke 
and drives can become a nuisance to 
the average preacher. Some take it in 
their stride, some laugh it off, some are 
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irritated, some take it seriously. In a 
similar situation, the late Bishop Wil- 
iam A. Quayle said, “You can’t do that 
to the preachers, I tell you, you can’t 
do that to the preachers; how is a man 
going to get a chance to spit on his 
hands?” 
New Approach Suggested 

It becomes more and more apparent 
that changes must be made in the man- 
ner of financing our churches and 
cnureh projects. There needs to be an 
overhauling and modernizing of the 
financial structure from the top down. 
The Methodist Church will have to 
abandon its practice of giving a new 
name and slogan to its missionary en- 
terprise every four years. This is 
no longer the answer to financing the 
enterprises of a great denomination. 
Nine million Methodists require a lot of 
explaining. It takes four years to get 
a new name and slogan explained and 
accepted in the local church. Then 
at that moment it is unwise to upset 
the applecart with a new name and a 
new slogan. Nor does it seem like 
cricket. to tell the church that all that 
will be required for four years will 
be to raise an additional one-third of 
its former askings and then begin ihe 
process of adding Advance “specials” 
this, that and the other over and above 
the extra one-third. Nor is it cricket 
to go over the preacher’s head to the 
leaders of his church before he has had 
time to get his own program ‘- 
rated. “World Service’ was a good and 
understandable term, later upset by 
“The Crusade” and in turn upset by 
“The Advance.” 

High pressuring the preacher is be- 
ing overdone. As a result you have 
among the preachers either a condition 
of tension or a condition of apathy in 
respect to the general denominational 
programs. Neither condition is healthy. 
There have been too many meetings 
taking men off their jobs for the sake 
of selling them “the proposition.” There 
are too many collections and an alto- 
gether disproportionate money em- 
phasis in the churches. Amid it all 
there is a tendency to demean the 
preacher. The idea that every charge 
is an individual and every preacher a 
free and responsible leader in his own 
right with a job to be worked in his 
own way according to his best lights 
is on the way out. The preacher’s in- 
telligence and sincerity are being un- 
derrated. He is given highly detailed 
programs on how to run his job by per- 
sons a thousand miles away and is con- 
stantly goaded into carrying out in- 
structions. Answers must be forthcom- 
ing by such and such a date for the 
general secretaries belabor bishops, and 
bishops belabor superintendents, and 
superintendents the pastors. So the 








LKeclesiastical Appointments 
of Unisual Quality 
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CHANGEABLE LETTER | 
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BULLETIN BOARDS =«©— eens 


Beautifully designed and stur- 
dily constructed of bronze 
throughout. For attachment to 
church wall or to ornamental 
wrought iron posts. Guaranteed 
to give years of service. Comes 
complete with 500 large white 
letters in convenient compart- 
ment box. Interior lighting op- 
tional. Write for prices and 
special descriptive folder. 





PEW 
CUSHIONS 


Filled with Foam Rub- 
ber. Cover in your choice 
of wide color range of 

ecclesiastical velour, zippered to facilitate removal 
for dry cleaning and replacement. Custom tailored 
to fit your pews. Send number and size of pews 
for free sample and estimate. 


























COMMUNION STEP KNEELING CUSHION 


Constructed with the same care and precision as the Pew 
Cushions above. Available with foam rubber filling. Send 
size of step for estimate. 


GIFT and MEM. 
ORIAL PLATES 


Hand-rubbed finish. 
Deep engraved letters 
filled with black baked 
enamel, Won’t tarnish. Send inscription for quotation. 


Write for illustrated folder describing our complete line 
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Complete Source 


CHURCH-CRAFT 


e Sides 


Hundreds of beautiful full-color scenes of Bible 


Stories — actual color slides on the Holy Land — 


Hymnslides — Picture Map-slides. 


**Ten Commandments-Visualized”’ 


— Stewardship. 


e March of Fucth Bible Films 


A series of black and white sound motion pictures | 


of high professional standards. 


@ Hort-Views 


Three-dimensional full color pictures, each with | 
descriptive story, arranged in complete story sets | 


covering Bible, travel and nature subjects. 


Whether your requirements are for slides, 
filmstrips, motion ictures or 3-dimen- 
sional pictures, each combines the high 
quality for which Church-Craft has con- 
sistently earned the praise of both clergy 
and teachers everywhere. 


bh Your Visual bids Dealer 
Literature 


Fa D 


Or rite Direct 


fire begins to burn the stick and the 


stick begins to hit the dog! 

Right to Protect Local Budget 

No church should be expected to go 
before the people for the purpose of 
raising funds for connectional or out- 
side purposes save only in case of 
emergency once the budget is _ sub- 
scribed. Let there be an annual pre- 
sentation of the great causes of the 
church at the annual session of the 
denomination. This could even take 
the form of a district superintendent’s 
report to conference. Then the pastor 
should be given a neat package of sim- 


CHURCH-CRAFT T 
iclures- 








plified askings for him to fit into the 


local church budget at the next can- | 


vass of the congregation. We have 


overdone and therefore need to play 


down taking collections for causes dur- 
ing Sunday worship services Moreover, 
a church should have a right to protect 
its budget. Or, to put it another way, 
the church should have the right to be 
protected by its budget. Therefore the 
annual meeting or conference should 
become the deadline for any and sundry 
financial appeals and askings. 

Much good work is being done for the 
churches in public relations in a vast 





| 1948, says in part: 
— Bible Stories 


field of opportunity through the secu- 
lar press as well as through religious 
journalism. Much more can, and should 
be done. However, public relations is 
wrongly conceived of when it is thought 
of as a process of surfeiting ministers 
and congregations with long letters, 
brochures, booklets and tracts. The per- 
sonal appearance of a general secretary 
advocating his cause, the district super- 
intendent in his visits to the local 
church bringing an informing address 
on the vast interests of the denomina- 
tion, the returned missionary—such 
things as these will steal the show from 
the best of what the mailman can 
bring. 

Have you seen the pie that shows 
how your benevolence dollar is divided? 


| You will recall that promotion cost is 


a thin slice. But multiply that thin 


| slice by millions and you would have a 


| sizeable pie. Here is a rather startling 
thing: the law of The Methodist Church 
places no limit on the outlay for pro- 
motional purposes. Paragraph 751, 
Discipline of The Methodist Church 
“The expense of 
promotion committed to the Council of 
| Secretaries shall be a prior claim on 
| the World Service Fund, and shall be 
payable before distribution is made to 
the respective boards and agencies.” 
Practically this means that the sky is 
the limit. It may be that the next Gen- 


| eral Conference will attempt to curb its 
| propaganda mill, 


or’ at least limit its 
range. One way to do it would be to 
place a ceiling on expenditures for pro- 
| motion. It would be a popular thing 
among clergy and churches and would 
immediately release thousands of dol- 
lars, now being wasted, for worth-while 
enterprises, 


OUR LOVED ONES 


I wonder if it’s true to say 
Our loved ones dead are lost? 

For still in memory they abide, 
A happy helpful host. 


| We never lose till we forget, 


And love can never forget. 


| Thus love has still its Galilee 


And faith sweet Olivet. 


| And thus the friends we’ve loved long 


since 
Are with us all the while. 


| They live again in Memory’s hall, 


They speak, and sing, and smile. 
And not in Mem’ry’s lane alone 

They live and move and stay — 
In Christ they have eternal life 

In realms of endless day. 


| No more I'll say that they are lost, 


Since hope forever does tell 
Of homeland fair and mansions rare 
Wherein God’s children dwell. 
Thus Memory holds the precious past, 
And hope the years unseen. 
Today we fill with loving hands 
That little time between. 
Ernest B. Allen. 
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History-Making Possibilities of the 
Mid-Century Year 1950 


What Can Our Church Do? 


by Albert F. MeGarab 


Dr. McGarrah continues his discussion of last month by pointing 
out some definite programs to help your church achieve its fullest 
power. 


For Day-and-Night 
PROTECTION 


against Vandals... 


RECENTLY received a_ request 

from the pastor of a large church 

who asks that I give him some sug- 
gestions for making his church con- 
scious of its history, making possibil- 
ities. I had led this church through a 
successful fund-raising campaign and 
knew that its laymen would take sug- 
gestions seriously. I suggested that 
the official board discuss the following 
ideas and possible resolutions: 

WHEREAS Christ founded his 
church with the commission to “Make 
disciples of all the nations . . . teach- 
ing them to observe . . . whatsoever I 
commanded you .. .” 

WHEREAS: It is clearer than ever 
before,—in these days of moral, social 
and political confusion—that the only 
hope for increasing and continuing 
peace, progress and prosperity on 
earth lies in the enlisting of all peo- 
ple as disciples of Christ and teaching 
them to observe what he commanded; 

WHEREAS: The future history of 
our country and of the world may be 
greatly influenced by the degree to 
which all Christians, and their churches, 
are faithful to their responsibilities, 
during these “Mid-Century Years’; 

WHEREAS: Our own church, though 
making notable progress, has _ not 
measured up to her opportunities and 
responsibilities in these history-making 
years; 

WHEREAS: The leaders of our 
own and other Protestant communions 
have carefully prepared plans and pro- 
grams, together with ideas and re- 
sources as to organization and promo- 
tion, whereby many churches have al- 
ready achieved unprecedented gains as 
to attendance, interest, loyal activity 
and spiritual development; 

WHEREAS: Our Lord, on the eve 
of Gethsemane, prayed earnestly “That 
they all may be one. . . that the world 
may know.. may believe ... that thou 
didst send me”; and 

WHEREAS: The followers of Christ, 
in our country and around the world, 


including our own community, are in 
duty bound to seek to achieve such 
spiritual unity and effectiveness as will 
glorify Christ and serve his purposes 
most fruitfully; 

THEREFORE: Be it resolved, this 

day of March, 1950, by the of- 
neial boards of Church, in joint 
session; 

I. That we recognize the “History- 
making significance” of these times; in 
their possible influence upon the moral, 
social and spiritual well-being of the 
world of tomorrow. 

II. That we record our appreciation 
of our own responsibilities, individu- 
ally and collectively, for seeking to in- 
spire and lead our congregation, in- 
cluding all its organizations and mem- 
bers, in the achievement of “Greater 
things” for Christ. 

III. That we designate a “Mid-Cen- 
tury Advance Planning Council” to 
give prompt and careful consideration 
to such appraisal of our program, pro- 
gress and possibilities as will enable us 
to achieve comprehensive, constructive 
and worthy gains. 

IV. That this Council, in addition to 
a chairman and two co-chairmen, shall 
include two responsible members of 
each board of our church, and of each 
of the primary organizations of our 
church, in order to assure balanced and 
ccordinated plans. 

V. That this Council give primary 
immediate consideration to ways and 
means of increasing the attendance 
and helpfulness of our worship serv- 
ices, our Sunday School, etc.; also, to 
discovering and winning new families 
and new disciples; also to the cultiva- 
tion of stewardship loyalty as to time, 
talents and income. 

VI. That the Council, besides mak- 
ing early recommendations as above, 
shall give consideration to the develop- 
ment of such goals and such plans as 
will enable our church to go on to yet 
greater and greater services to Christ 

(Turn to page 30) 





specify ANCHOR 
. and be SAFE! 


yEs: a_ sturdy Anchor Chain 
Link Fence installation is a 
tough, forceful answer to cowardly 
vandals and sneak thieves 
prevents them from gaining easy 
access to your grounds and build- 
ings. That’s why experienced cus- 
todians of churches, cemeteries, 
rectories, convents and schools 
have been specifying Anchor Fence 
for years! 


Several exclusive Anchor features 
are responsible for this popularity. 
Deep-Driven Anchors, for example, 
hold the fence erect and in line, in 
any soil or weather . . . yet permit 
easy relocation at any ‘time. 


For a handsome frontal setting, 
Anchor-Weld Iron Fence and 
Gates are ideal. They provide the 
permanence of electrically-welded 
construction with the beauty and 
dignity of wrought iron. 


Write today for our free catalogs 
giving more information on both 
types of Anchor Fence. Just drop 
a line to: 

ANCHOR Post FENCE DIVISION, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6642 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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( See for yourself how QUALITY rings 
( and echoes from every page, from every 
(_ feature of THE SERVICE HYMNAL. 
( Here is a complete service book music- 
ally and liturgically. Makes any second- 
( ary book entirely unnecessary. Suitable 
for Worship Service, Sunday School, 
( young people and EVERY purpose. 
( Wins the loyalty, interest and enthusi- 
asm of ALL your people. 510 musical 
( numbers, 67 responsive readings, 117 
( descant arrangements. First classified 
( hymnal to be completely orchestrated. 
Unsurpassed in quality; Economically 
( priced at $100.00 a 100, not prepaid, 
( INVESTIGATE 
( Our famous free offer puts a copy of 
The Service Hymnal in your hands 
( together with FREE “Finance Plans” 
( folder. Why not mail coupon today? 


Our church needs new hymnals. Please send 


free sample of “The Service Hymnal” and 
free folder of Finance Plans. 








Church & Denom soil 
Expect to buy new hymnals (approx. date) 


Pastor Address 


Supt. Address — 


HOPE PUBLISHING 
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5709-DO West Lake St. Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Solicitude for the Sick 


There Is a Way Even in the Crowded City 


by Wleam MW Hunters 


HEN I was raised a master 

W riccon recently the thing I found 

most impressive in the conduct 

of the Lodge was the care shown for 

sick and distressed brothers in the 
Lodge. 

In my recent parish, the oldest elder, 
in point of years of service, lay ex- 
tremely ill for several months. In such 
a small community everyone knew he 
was ill, yet he was visited only by the 
pastor and one family of the church, 
while he had visits and/or greeting 
cards from every single lodge brother! 
The Session had sent him a word of 
greeting as a group, and one parish- 
ioner sent him a greeting card (the 
parishioner being a business competi- 
tor, by the way), but otherwise the 
“saints” in the church technically ig- 
nored the ill brother, despite announce- 
ments in the weekly paper and mention 
of the elder in the pastoral prayer in 
church. 

In my nine years in the ministry, I 
have probably been criticized most for 
not getting to visit ailing members 
promptly enough—yet I can honestly 
say that in at least 95 per cent of the 
cases I did not even know the person 
was ill until he was well again! By 
then the damage was done, primarily 
because the members had forgotten to 
let the pastor know his services were 
needed. 

I believe it safe to say that every 


*Minister, John Hall 
Church, New York City. 


Memorial Presbyterian 


minister with whom I’ve seriously dis- 
cussed this problem has agreed on this 
point. Otherwise conscientious parish- 
ioners are notorious about keeping the 
pastor uninformed about sick members. 
Even the family is negligent, often 
being the worst offenders. 

When I came to the John Hall Mem- 
orial Presbyterian Church, it seemed 
that the “big city” church should be 
even more solicitous for the welfare of 
the members than the rural parish 
from whence I came. John Hall, for 
whom the work was named, had himself 
set an example of great concern for the 
needs of his people. 

The idea was obviously good. The 
need is terrific. But—how to implement 
a noble purpose with a practical solu- 
tion? 

Sometimes the best applications are 
borrowed, wholly or in part, from 
others. And since the Masons were 
noted for their care of sick and dis- 
tressed brothers, since the Masons 
never let a meeting go by without 
careful reports on those afflicted — 
why should not the church “go and do 
likewise?” 

The Session of John Hall was enthu- 
siastic. When the plan was broached 
in the John Hall Messenger, our month- 
ly paper, the people made it a point to 
telephone in their approval of the pro- 
posed plan. 

But — there’s always a “but” — “the 
best laid plans o’ mice and men gang 
aft agley.” The first Sunday found 





Name --_--- 


Address and Phone 


Person reporting (optional) 


Is call desiréd soon ( 


fidential, of course. 





REPORT ON SICK MEMBERS 


)? Later ( )? 


NOTICE: Please write on the reverse side of this card any 
information helpful to the Pastor or a lay visitor; con- 


Date__-- 
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people literally bursting with reports, 
but too tongue-tied to get up in their 


pews and give the pastor the informa- | 


tion he sought! 
I was convinced that the members 


were interested, because when I told | 
from the pulpit of a non-member, suf- | 
fering from a combination of coronary | 
thrombosis and acute loneliness, several | 
members asked his name and address | 


so they could visit him. 


This minor obstacle was soon over- | 


come, though, by the simple expedient 
of mimeographing cards to be placed— 
with pencils—in the pews. Now the 
member has only to write down the 
information and either put it on the 
offering plate or hand it to the pastor. 

What do we do with this informa- 
tion? 


bers,” we call attention to the cards 


and also invite informal reports, if any 


care to give them. Then we have a brief 


pastoral prayer for those mentioned or 


thought of in the worship. 


Secondly, the pastor uses this list of | 


names as the top-priority visiting 


schedule early in the week. When pos- | 
sible, some may be visited Sunday | 


afternoon. 

Thirdly, laymen are being urged to 
visit, especially the deacons, supple- 
menting the pastoral work. 

Fourthly, the members of the con- 
gregation are being reminded, each 
week, to send cheerful “get well” cards 


First, during the worship, at the por- | 
tion called “Report on our Sick Mem- | 


* 


selected for National Evening Hymn Memorial Carillon 


* * * * * 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 


“While these Bells ring, Safely Rest. Freedom Lives!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet commemorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the American Veterans of World War II 
to the people of the United States. 

We, as the maker, are greatly honored that ‘‘Carillonic Bells” 
have been accepted by Harry 5. Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other Government bodies for this 
soul-stirring memorial. 

The ever-increasing number of “Carillonic Bell” instruments 
providing vibrant “Living Memorials” in churches, universities, 
and public locations throughout the world testify to the musical 


or to write notes, “the ministry of the 
three-cent stamp,” as it were. 

We are convinced that if our church 
project for the care of the sick and dis- 
tressed brothers continues as it has | 
begun, we may well have, in the noise | 
and turmoil of the big city, a true haven | 
of friendliness and the more desirable 
aspects of small-town Christianity at 
work. 

Should the lay members of the church ae ofr + * ‘ke 
of Christ be any less zealous along this 
line than the members of the fraternal 
orders? 


and mechanical superiority of this Schulmerich product. 


Prices are amazingly low—No tower is required. For informa- 


tion, write... 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


164 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








DEFINITIONS 


Individualize Your Church 
it. x a Offering Envelopes 


Under Active Consideration — We’re 
looking in the files for it. 

In Transmittal—We’re sending it to 
you because we’re tired of holding the 


Under Consideration—Never heard of 


Pride in the local church is one of the 
greatest incentives to liberal giving. 

Let us tell you how an attractive picture 

be y | Mes, Se of your own church can be imprinted on 

ik Cantovene—A. place where conver- ee to ee your offering envelopes. It will improve 

: _ their appearance and build church loyalty. 


sation is substituted for the dreariness suai CHRISTIAN CHURCH : 
% JOS Is J 
of labor and the loneliness of thought. Tullahoma, Tennessee poet ay greater than the older types of 


A Clarification—To fill in the back- Illustration is the exact size 
ASK FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


ground so detailed that the foreground —— tes 
NATIONAL CHURCH SUPPLY COMPANY 


envelope. 
must go underground. 
Jerry Klutts in a ce a 
: Chester, West Virginia 


“The Washington Post.” 
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Imported, Handmade 


CHILDREN’S CHAIRS 


Ideal for Sunday school class- 
rooms, playrooms.. . chil- 
dren love them. The chairs 
are exceptionally sturdy and 


No. 1001 will last for years. The 


$13.20 Dozen 


COLLECTION BASKETS of woven bamboo, in oval 
and/or round shapes. Dignified and suitable, yet 
inexpensive . . good for Sunday school classes and 


other junior uses. Per dozen, postpaid 


painted designs vary with 
each chair...the one il- 
lustrated represents general 
type and quality. 


No. 1001, Tot’s chair w:th woven rush 
seat, Brightly colored florals on as- 
sorted bright colored backgrounds. 
Seat 8” from floor. Per dozen (ship- 
ping weight 36 pounds)......$13.20 


No. 1002, Tot’s chair in same style 
as 1001, but larger, with seat 12” 
from floor. Per 
weight 72 pounds) 


No. 1011, Child’s sturdy chair with 
woven palm seat. Brightly painted 
with colored bands and flowers. Seat 
8” from floor, Similar to 1001 but 
with heavier construction. Per dozen 
(shipping weight 44 pounds) . .$15.00 


PETATES (Woven Floor Mats) ; cool 
and attractive floor coverings for 
playrooms and summer Bible classes 
Sizes 3’x5’, $7.80 per dozen; 4°x5’, 
$15.00 per dozen; 4’x6’, $18.00 per 
dozen ; all F.0.B. Brownsville, Texas. 


Order direct from this advertisement or write for folder. 
Address Department C 


RIO GRANDE IMPORTING COMPANY 


BROWNSVILLE 


TEXAS 














SMALL CHURCH 
WITH A 


MUSIC PROBLEM? 


Ecclesia Hymn Accompaniment Records will help. 


Especially 


transcribed for religious use with proper tempos and registra- 


tion on an excellent organ. 
vinylite. 


Unsurpassed fidelity, pressed in 


The four records in Volume I have twelve of the most useful 
tunes: Melcombe, Eudoxia, Hursley, Pleyel, Stuttgart, St. 
Agnes, Mendon, Dennis, Duke St., Tallis Canon, Nun Danket, 
St. Hilda, appropriate to Jesus shall reign, New every morn- 
ing, O God of love, Come Holy Ghost Creator blest, Now thank 
we all our God, O Jesus thou art standing, Children of the 
Heavenly King, O for a closer walk with God and hundreds of 


others. 


In album with instruction booklet and tables of ‘tunes and 


hymns, delivered in the U.S. A., $20.00. 
not prepared to handle charges or C. 0. D.’s. 


Sorry, but we are 
Order from: 


THE SOCIETY OF ST. BASIL 


340 East 55th Street 


New York 22, N.Y. 











History-Making Possibilities of the 
Mid-Century Year 1950 
(From page 27) 
and to our fellowmen during the next 
five, ten, twenty-five and fifty years. 
The Beloved Community 

The following seven-fold picture of 
the church is Biblical and informative. 
The outline is suitable for discussion 
but of equal value as outline for the 
minister to present the history-making 
opportunities to his congregation. 

1. The church is an Assembly. While 
Jesus talked to and prayed with vari- 
ous individuals, most of his messages 
were spoken to assemblies, ranging in 
numbers from the “Twelve,” and small 
groups to 5,000 persons. The apostolic 
injunction to “Forsake not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together” empha- 
sizes this. 

2. The church is a Brotherhood. As 
“Sons of God,” “Children of the Most 
High,” a “Household of faith,” and with 
Christ as an “Elder Brother” who had 
commanded them to “Love one another 
as I have loved you,” it is not surpris- 
ing that the early church was a “Be- 
loved community” with such mutual 
love and helpfulness as won the Ro- 
man comment: “How these Christians 
love one another.” 

3. The church is a Corporate Body, of 
which Christ is the “Head”; having 
various functions to be discharged by 
various members. These functions and 
their organs (committees, boards, con- 
gregations) are so vitally significant 
and interdependent that the health of 
the church depends on them. 

4. The church is a Discipleship, a 
school of Christ; calling for such or- 
ganization, such ideals, such equipment, 
such intelligent leaders, such careful 
planning, such curricula, as are worthy 
of such a school. 

5. The church is an Edifice. When 
Jesus said: “I will build my church,” 
he implied such comprehensive and 
constructive planning, such blueprints, 
such foundations, and such “living 
stenes,” as would be worthy of his 
church. 

6. The church is a Fighting Force. 
When Jesus trained and sent forth 
the twelve, then the seventy; and when 
Paul spoke of “Good soldiers”; they 
implied such faith and faithfulness, 
such intelligent and ready services, 
such wise strategy and far-reaching 
plans, as will overcome and win the 
world for God. 

7. The church is a Growing Vine. 
Only when we realize what that term 


meant to Palestine may we realize its 


implications as to fruitful values; if 
rooted and grounded properly, culti- 


| vated wisely, pruned seasonably. 
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Irrelevant or Indispensable 
” ce a by Kat td A. Rest 


I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit; 
for without me ye can do nothing.— 
John 15:5. 


T IS an astounding claim, a bold dec- 
laration. But there it stands with- 
out any reservation or qualification. 

Christ proclaims that he is indispen- 
sable: “without me ye can do nothing.” 
It is a broad statement. It takes in 
such a lot of territory it causes us no 
end of difficulty. Though we do not 
mean to be irreverent, the question 
does raise its head: Can we really do 
nothing without him? We have been 
steeped in the tradition of self-help and 
nourished in the culture of self-reliance. 
We pride ourselves upon our ability to 
do things for ourselves. We boast 
about the things we have accomplished. 
And now, suddenly, we come across 
this pronouncement of the Lord Jesus 
in the Bible: “without me ye can do 
nothing.” Is it any wonder that many 
of us are quite baffled? Are there not 
a lot of people who have done many 
things without him? Furthermore, 
some of these people do not know the 
Lord and others frankly disclaim all 
belief in him. These things simply can- 
not be denied; the record of their 
achievements stand in plain view. Just 
what did Jesus mean? How are we to 
understand him? What are we to make 
of this pronouncement? Must we take 
it seriously or is it merely an oriental 
figure of speech? Can we get along by 
ourselves or must we get help from 
beyond? 


The issue has been dramatized by an 
event which occurred in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, meeting in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. The Articles of Con- 
federation had proven themselves in- 
effective in governing the affairs of 
the thirteen colonies. Delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention were _in- 
structed to make such revisions as were 
necessary to provide an adequate 
vehicle through which the affairs of 
state could be managed. Many differ- 
ent viewpoints were represented by the 
delegates. Tedious deliberations dragged 
on from spring into summer, without 
much progress. In fact the delegates 
were farther from agreement than ever. 
Hoping to reconcile the conflicting in- 
terests, Benjamin Franklin suggested 
that all sessions be opened with prayer 


*Minister, Immanuel Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


“imploring the assistance of Heaven.” 
But this was opposed by Alexander | 
Hamilton who thought it might cast a | 
reflection upon the ability of the assem- | 
bly to do the work which had been en- | 
trusted to it. There was no need, said 
Hamilton, “of calling in foreign aid.” | 
Accordingly, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion decided it could get along without | 
the prayers of a chaplain. 

Is man sufficient unto himself or | 
does he need help from beyond? This 
question which was brought to such a | 
sharp focus in that 18th century con- | 
vention is also a moot question of our 


day. Reinhold Niebuhr, one of Amer- | 
ica’s greatest theologians, wrote a book | 
a few years back with this searching | 
title: Does Civilization Need Religion? | 


Must we have religion or can we get | 


| 


along without it? Is religion indispens- | 
able or is it irrelevant? Let us look 


at the record. 
A Godless Civilization 
Our western culture has been called 


a godless civilization. This is not merely | 


the utterance of a few religious fan- 
atics or irresponsible and thoughtless 
people. Many people in our day, after 
looking over the situation, say: We can 
get along and we do get along — by 
ourselves. Take to hand most any book 
on the development of our western 
culture. You will find chapters on sci- 
ence, politics, industry, mechanics, in- 
vention, education and morals; but you 
will find, little or no mention made of 
religion. Many have protested this 
omission, like John Haynes 
but, nevertheless, the record stands. 
The failure to include religion in the 
portrayal of contemporary culture is 
an indication that these writers do not 
consider religion as a vital factor in 
modern life. Many think religion is 
irrelevant and has nothing significant 
to say to our day. Instead of coming 
to grips with life, they say with scorn, 
it by-passes life. Our culture is regard- 


Holmes, | 


ed as the monument of man’s achieve- | 


ment. Like Nebuchadnezzar who boast- 
ed, “Is not this (the) great Babylon, 
that I have built?” so modern man 
boasts of the civilization which he has 
established. He sings in the chorus 
of Swinburne: i 

Glory to man in the highest 

For man is the master of things. 

And this western civilization is truly | 
an imposing structure. If you enum- 
erate some of the technological ad- | 
vances which have been made in the | 
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Church lighting as an art can be coordi- | 
nated with church lighting as a science to | 


improve the architecture, the general devastating world wars and one of the 
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last century, the record becomes im- 
pressive. The telephone, radio, televi- 
sion, automobile, airplane—to mention 


| only a few things developed in the last 


years—are certainly no mean achieve- 
ments. The working man of today, liv- 


| ing in a modest bungalow, has luxuries 


| and comforts available which were not 
| enjoyed by kings a few years ago. Is it 
| any wonder that modern man, at times, 


| achievements ? 


seems a bit intoxicated with his own 
But that is not the 


| whole story. 


In spite of the imposing structure of 


| western civilization, modern man feels 
| a sense of inward insecurity. His con- 


| fidence 
| shaken. 


in himself has been badly 
A brooding sense of anxiety 
has robbed him of his peace of mind. 
He feels insecure and that not without 


| reason, We begin to understand it if 
| we but reflect what man has experi- 
| enced in the last few decades. Though 
| a man be only forty years of age, he 


has experienced in the short period of 


| half a normal life-span two of the most 


decorative effect, and at the same time 


help put the congregation at ease and 


induce attention to the service. Note, inthe | 


illustration, that (1) the Nave is lighted by 
lanterns giving general diffused light, (2) 
the choir stalls are lighted by open bottom 
lanterns which give excellent light down- 
ward, yet little light in the eyes of the 
congregation and, finally, (3) two opaque 
shields suspended over the Communion 
rail give ample and well distributed light 
on the Altar and in the Sanctuary 
generally. Send for our questionnaire 
and booklet, “Church Lighting Trends”. 
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| tion 


sharpest depressions in history! These 


| catastrophes have so drained the re- 


sources of the world that man’s whole 
way of life is threatened. Our civiliza- 
is not unlike a tower which a 
child builds with his blocks. He is 
fascinated in watching the tower grow, 
as he lays block upon block. But, at 
the same time, he is also apprehensive 
for the structure becomes increasingly 
precarious. Soon it starts to sway and, 
as there is no cohesive power to hold it 
together, it comes down with a crash, 
Is There Any Cohesive Power? 

Is there any cohesive power which 
can keep our civilization from total 
collapse? What can hold it together? 
Some pessimists answer: There is noth- 
ing that can be done. We are doomed. 
Other civilizations have had their day 
— fourteen of them, they tell us on 
good authority, have already perished 
— and now our turn has come; it is only 
a question of time. Some of these 
pessimists are among our foremost 
scientists. It was only a few years ago 
that many thought science had all the 
answers to man’s problems — science 
was proclaimed as the New Messiah. 
But since the days of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki these bright hopes have been 
burned up; the ashes of victory have 
left modern man despairing of the 
future. The atomic scientists have been 
active above all other scientists in 
warning man that science does not have 
the resources nor the power to save. 
It is morally neutral and spiritually im- 
potent. Help must come from other 
quarters, if we are to be helped. Even 
some of our military men are not so 
sure that safety lies in greater power— 
greater power makes for greater de- 


struction and there is an uncanny dread 
of that day when atomic power will be 
the universal possession of all nations. 
No, safety does not lie in greater 
power, but in the greater control of 
power. But who is great enough or 
good enough to control this absolute 
power of atomic energy, now in the 
hands of man? 

Basically the problem is not scientific, 
nor militaristic, nor political. In the end 
it is, as General MacArthur suggested, 
theological. The spirit of man must be 
revived or the flesh will perish. It may 
not be amiss to recall the word of 
Woodrow Wilson, written five years 
after the end of World War I, in which 
he declared: 

Our civilization cannot survive ma- 
terially unless it is redeemed spiritu- 
ally. It can be saved only by being per- 
meated with the Spirit of Christ, and 
being made free and happy by the prac- 
tices which spring out of that Spirit. 
If we take this word of that elder 
statesman seriously, we realize he is 
but reaffirming the pronouncement of 
the Lord Jesus when he says, “Without 
me ye can do nothing.” Force has no 
cohesive power and, therefore, cannot 
rebuild the shaken confidence of man. 
The spirit of man can be revived only 
through the quickening power of the 
Spirit of the Lord. More than ever 
must we appropriate that ancient word, 
mediated to us through the Prophet 
Zechariah: “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 

Notice the close relationship of 
Christ to his followers. Jesus says, “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches.” The 
vine is the source of life and strength 
of the branch. If the branch is cut off 
from the vine, it loses its vitality; it 
withers away and dies. Christ is the 
point at which the life of God breaks 
through and enters into this world. He 
is the source of life and strength. 
Through him the. world is renewed. 

But, if man cuts himself off from 
God, his goodness does not have tne 
power to maintain itself; it withers like 
the branch separated from the vine. 
Ethics without religion has no power 
of endurance. Decency is good as far as 
it goes but it does not go far enough— 
it lacks depth. The French Revolution 
in the beginning struck the idealistic 
notes of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity. But, as it had no deeper ground 
than its own idealism, its power for 
good was soon exhausted and it broke 
out into uncontrolled violence. If man 
has nothing more to rely upon than his 
own spirit, his goodness is apt to turn 
sour. He needs divine support. Faith, 
hope, and love are factors which make 
life meaningful. They are the responses 
which man makes to the gracious over- 
tures of God. Yet they are more than 
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purely human factors. They are evi- 
dences of God’s Spirit at work in the 
heart of man. Now, if man cuts him- 
self off from God, his life is slowly 
being drained of vitality. This is the 
tragedy of our time. There are many 
who live out their lives on a small 
seale of lowered vitality; it is a pinched 
and barren existence and, in the end, 
they are overcome with frustration 
and bitterness, cynicism and despair. 

However, life is not meant to be like 
that! It is meant to be lived upon a 
large scale, full and free. Christ said, 
“IT came that they might have life and 
have it abundantly.” If we depend only 
upon ourselves, our resources are soon 
exhausted. But we need not go it alone. 
We have great resources available. Our 
strength may be renewed daily, just 
as the branch is daily strengthened 
through the vine. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible for a Paul to say, “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengthen- 
eth me.” God in Christ Jesus redeems 
our life from the destruction of frus- 
tration and bitterness, cynicism and 
despair; he keeps alive within us the 
faith and hope and love by which we 
live. 

It was in the Spirit of Christ that 
the apostles and disciples went forth. 
Suppose they had gone out into the 
world, dependent solely upon their own 
strength, wisdom and insight? It is 
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probable that Christianity would have 
been lost and, being sidetracked thus 
early, it possibly would have left only 
a few faint traces behind. But they 
went forth in the Spirit of the Lord. 
The goodness which they proclaimed 
was not their own but that of Christ 
working in and through them. They 
were glad they had the opportunity to 
be his instruments. If we complain of 
the impotence of the church, as we 
sometimes do, it may be well for us to 
remember that the church is powerless 
only when it is not charged with 
Christ’s energy nor inspired by his 
purpose. As we look back upon the 
history of the church, we note the periods 
of weakness and corruptness were over- 
come only with a new influx of the 
Divine Spirit. Our world needs such a 
revival and it must begin at the House- 
hold of God. 


The Indispensable Christ 


You may recall the legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor, as told by Fyodor 
Dostoevsky in his The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. It was during the time of the 
Spanish Inquisition, so the story goes, 
Christ returned to earth. The simple 
and the devout welcome him. But others 
are deeply disturbed by his presence. 
Though they still acknowledge Christ 
in name, they deny him in spirit. His 
presence, therefore, embarrasses them. 
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They put him in prison. Unforgettable 
is the scene in which the Grand Inquisi- 
tor secretly visits Christ in prison 
under the cover of the pitch-black dark- 
ness of night. Observing the vast gulf 
between the way of Christ and the path 
his followers have charted, the Grand 
Inquisitor feels acutely uncomfortable. 
In the presence of Christ he knows his 
whole way of life is challenged, and he 
says to the Divine Prisoner: “Why, 
then, hast Thou come to hinder us?” 
But Christ says nothing at all, as he 
looks at him with a deep, searching, 
penetrating gaze. The Grand Inquisitor 
finds the silence oppressive. That look 
condemns his whole manner of living. 
However, instead of changing his life 
to conform to the standard of Christ, 
he opens the prison door and says those 
hard, desperate words: “Go, and come 
no more ... come not at all, never, 
never.” But that is the way of death. 

The way of life is Christ. We need 
him if we are to live, live abundantly 
and meaningfully. As he comes into 
this world of time, he brings new life 
with him. The Saviour alone can re- 
deem our lives from the destruction of 
frustration and bitterness, cynicism and 
despair. He quickens our faith, revives 
our hope, strengthens our love. He 
revives our sense of justice, stimulates 
cur desire of rightness, kindles our 
sympathy. 
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Protestantism Speaks to Our Day 
Wt win by ye ee é ae 


Therefore we ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things that were 
heard, lest haply we drift away from 
them.—Hebrews 2:1. 


NE Sunday after service a young 
() man worriedly asked for an in- 

terview. After several post- 
ponements he finally arrived at the 
study and gave a story which is alto- 
gether too common in our churches to- 
day. 

He had gotten into a discussion of 
religion with some of his Roman Cath- 
olic friends and found, very much to 
his amazement and chagrin, that he 
could not hold his own. 

“I love my church,” he said, “and I’ve 
gone to it ever since I was a little boy. 
But now they tell me that theirs is the 
only true church and the Protestants 
broke away because Luther wanted to 
get married. And there are other things 
—I just don’t know where I stand and 
I don’t know what’s right.” 

He is no different from many of our 
Protestant people. All too often we find 
ourselves in the same kind of quandary. 
What is right? Do we Protestants 
have any valid grounds for our type of 
faith? 

I 
The Problem 

Because in most of our Protestant 
churches we rely upon volunteers to 
teach in our church schools, we have a 
weakness in our system in that we have 
found that the religious education of 
our children is little more than a hap- 
hazard affair, subject to vagaries and 
the religious illiteracy of those good, 
but often misguided, souls of our 
churches who feel impelled to help in 
the work of the church. Too many of 
our church school teachers have had no 
formal training in this highest of tasks. 
Unfortunately, also, there are too many 
of our church school teachers who do 
not really desire to be trained. “After 
all,” they say, or think, “we have given 
our hearts to the Lord and have volun- 
teered for this service to our church, 
*Minister, First Congregational Church, Me- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania. 


be that there is just the difficulty — 
they have given their hearts but not 
their heads. 

Church school teachers often think it 
a reflection upon their mental abilities 


if a suggestion is made along the lines | 
of formal training, however slight that | ; 


training might be. Please do not mis- 
understand me—I have nothing but 
admiration and respect for those who 


faithfully give of their time and their | 
talent Sunday in and Sunday out to | 
the teaching of youngsters of the Way | 
It still re- | 
mains a matter of fact, however, that | 
ineffectual methods of teaching and hap- | 
hazard choices of materials have pro- | 
duced a large number of religious and | 
spiritual illiterates in our Protestant | 


of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


churches today. Here is one reason 
why that young man was helpless in a 
discussion of faith. 


For another thing, it is my convic- | 


tion that because we have become con- 


fused as to the real nature of a union | 


in church cireles, there has been an 
increasing tendency among our people 
to fall into the line of march which 


has been set up by the criticism aimed | § 
brethren, | @ 
namely, that there are too many de- | § 
In a sort of inferiority | } 


at us by Roman Catholic 


nominations. 
complex we say, “We ought to get to- 
gether and get organized into one great 
denomination.” This kind of spirit is 
growing. It has already reaped fruit 
in the mergers of certain denomina- 
tions. 


have missed one of the salient features 
of Protestantism when we deplore the 
number of denominations. We seem to 
have forgotten that the truth of God 
is an eternal truth; that his Word is 
continuously operating; and 
has relevancy for all ages and all types 
of peoples. As such, therefore, we can- 
not even hope to encrust it into any set 
pattern like we take baby’s first shoes 
and immobilize them from the soft 
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Catholic architects, however, 
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This may or may not be good | 
. only the record of history can tell. | 
My point here is that somehow we | 
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| dity of bronze. “Oh,” you say, “but 
we don’t want to do that! We just want 
a union of denominations.” But, friends, 
that is exactly what will happen in the 
| type of union which is popularly advo- 
cated. It has happened in the Roman 
| Church; which, incidentally, I suspect 
is the type of organization which 
evokes the envy of those who want a 
Protestant union. And it happened in 
the Orthodox Church. This is a result 
we Protestants seem to “have over- 
looked. The truth of the matter is that 
we have somehow lost sight of the fact 
of the unity of spirit which prevails 
among all our churches which hold to 
the Saviourhood of our Lord. When we 
have lost sight of the “one Spirit” and 
the “one hope,” we get confused and 
feel we have no answer to the critics 
who cry, “Why don’t you have a 
union?” And yet there is hardly a per- 
son who does not know what “E Pluri- 
bus Unum” means in the field of our 
national life ... a federal system com- 
posed under the good-will and fellow- 
ship of separate states. It may be weak 
in some spots, but our democratic sys- 


| tem is still ideal. Strangely enough, it 


can trace a good deal of its background 


| to the Protestant conception of the 


worth of the individual and of author- 
ity resting in the people. Why, then, 
have we lost sight of the same prin- 
ciple in respect to our denominations? 
When accused of disunity shall we over- 


| look entirely the “unity with diversity” 
| which 
| Churches? 


we have in the Councils of 
Weil, these are only two of the many 
weak- 
nesses in Protestantism today. It is 
sufficient to bring only these two in 
order to pose the problem and to sug- 


| gest to you a line of thought and to 


pave the way for the wonderful pro- 


| cession of contributions which Protest- 
| antism has brought to the religious and 
| secular life of the world. It is a glori- 
| ous heritage written in the blood and 
| sacrifice of those who have gone before. 


Our faith has been purchased dearly. 
It follows, somewhat, the pattern of 


| the precious price paid for our salva- 


tion by Christ himself. It is a cogent 
thing that of recent years we have been 
recapturing the spirit of the leaders of 
the Reformation through a greater em- 
phasis upon Reformation Day. By look- 
ing backward we can, if we will, go 
forward. Inspiration! from our fore- 
bears brings aspiration for our future. 
As the writer of Hebrews so aptly puts 
it, “we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things that were heard, lest 
haply we drift away from them.” We 
| have been drifting away from our 
Protestant values. Let us look to see 
| what they are. 


II 
The Unique Aspect of Protestantism 

If there is one characteristic which 
epitomizes Protestantism it lies in 
something which cannot be divorced 
from the stories of Biblical and, especi- 
ally, New Testament history. All 
through this particular revelation of 
God to the children of men there has 
been one thing and one thing alone 
which has been responsible for the 
impact of religion upon human life. It 
has pleased God to reveal his will in a 
fashion which can only be called ynique, 
namely, through ordinary men and 
women like you and me. Ordinary ... 
did I say? Yes, ordinary ... but... 
the uniqueness comes in that these very 
ordinary men were fired to an extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by their close com- 
munication with God himself. (Note: 
I am making no application here to the 
special revelation of Jesus the Christ, 
although he was the highest example 
of the point I am making.) What hum- 
ble shepherd from the mountain of 
Horeb led his people from an odious 
captivity in Egypt with no visible wea- 
pon but his rude shepherd’s staff? 
That ordinary man was Moses. What 
humble dreamy-eyed singer welded his 
scattered people into a solid kingdom 
in a difficult and resisting land? That 
ordinary man was David. What fairly 
rich landowner suffered many calami- 
ties and has become the example of all 
who would have an abiding faith in the 
jove and care of God no matter what 
happens? That ordinary man was Job. 
What rude and lowly prophet stood al- 
most alone in pointing out the evil of 
his beloved nation and brought a mes- 
sage of hope through redeeming repent- 
ance? That ordinary man was Isaiah. 
What type of Isaiah preached repent- 
ance to a sin-hardened people and 
paved the way for the immediacy of the 
Saviour? That ordinary man was John 
the Baptist. What simple humble young 
man in his dying was used of God to 
convict the greatest missionary of the 
faith? That ordinary man was Ste- 
phen. What persecutor of the Chris- 
tians became himself a Christian and 
suffered in turn great persecutions as 
he preached the Gospel of redemption? 
That ordinary man was Paul. 

Yes, ordinary men al]... yet, they 
were extraordinary men because of 
their burning zeal born out of their inti- 
mate contact with God. And Protestant- 
ism has come to the world in the same 
way. Ordinary men who had this sense 
of oneness with God; feeling led by His 
Holy Spirit; giving themselves in the 
service of Christ. Our faith has come 
to us in this unique way and it will 
continue in this unique way. Let’s look 
at a few instances: 

John Huss, a Bohemian priest, was 
stripped of his  vesture, publicly 
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mocked, burned at the stake, all with no 
opportunity to defend his affirmation | 
that the Scriptures were above church | 
authorities, Jesus Christ was above the | 
Pope, and the conscience was above the | 
commands of his superiors. He only | 
sought to restore the purity, the sim- | 
plicity, the sincerity and the spiritual | 
fervor of the early church. He sought | 
to make the shepherds of Christ’s sheep | 
true patterns for the flock in righteous- | 
ness, in godliness, in earnestness. He | 
sought to free the conscience and to | 
make religion a matter of the heart. 
He died a hideous death, singing, “Jesus, 
Son of the living God, have mercy upon 
me.” An ordinary man consumed by 
fire, but an extraordinary man filled 
with spiritual fire for Christ. 

Martin Luther, best known of the Re- 
formers, famous for the nailing of his 
theses against the corrupt practice of 
selling salvation for a cash price, comes 
to us as the one around whom finally | 
all the previous agitation centers in 
what is called Reformation. The clois- 
tered walls of the Wittenburg church 


resounded with the blows of his ham- 

mer and the sound echoed throughout | 

Europe and shook the papal throne. 

That day was October 31, 1517. For 
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the immortal sentence: “Here I take my 
stand; I can do no other; God help me. —————————— : Ee 
Amen.” Because he insisted upon rely- 
ing on God to help him through this s 
crisis safely, his friends felt that they Quality Dews 
had to kidnap him to prevent his death - > 

at the hands of unscrupulous adver- 
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“Inspiration to choir 
and congregation alike’ 











When plans for a new organ were 
brought before the official board 
of Swope Park Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, there was 
no question about the make to in- 
stall. ‘From the start we knew 
that the new organ would be a 
Wurlitzer,” says Dr. William L. 
McGrew, minister. ‘““The entire 
church feels that it has installed 
the organ that stands first in the 
field of fine organs.” 


music, says, “The congregation is 
very outspoken in its praise of 
both organ and chimes. The 
Wurlitzer meets any demands for 
variations in tempo, volume or 
shading. Its true organ tone is 
beautiful and inspirational...” 

See, hear and play the beautiful 
new Wurlitzer Organs now at your 
Wurlitzer dealer’s. And remem- 
ber, Wurlitzer makes the only 
complete line of electronic organs 


Clarence H. Farrar, director of models for every church. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, North Tonawanda, New York, Executive Offices, Chicago, Ill. 


See the new Wurlitzer 
Pianos, too. More people 
buy Wurlitzer Pianos 
than those of any other 
name. 
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_ “THE BEAST AND HIS MARK.” Answers the question, “Who will take the mark of the 
beast?” 

6. “THE BATTLE OF ARMAGEDDON.” Tells where and when this great battle will take place. 

7. “THE COMING KINGDOM.” Tells who will populate the earth during the Millenium, along 
with many interesting points on this subject. 

We believe these to be some of the greatest prophetic messages, with an 
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once more a true son of nature and 
fact, for whom these centuries, and 
many that are yet to come, will be 
thankful to heaven.” An ordinary man, 
filled with the Spirit of God. 

John Calvin, most powerful intellec- 
tual giant of all Europe, austere and 
serious to the point of unpopularity 
among his fellow students, is the sys- 
tematizer par excellence of the Protes- 
tant tenets, basic of which is the dogma 
described thus by him: “Only one haven 
of salvation is there for our souls and 
that is the compassion of God which is 
offered us in Christ. We are saved by 
grace; not by our merits, not by our 
works.” This system, known as Calvin’s 
Institutes, stands today as a monument 
of the genius and piety, and of the 
relentless logic and stern piety of its 
author. “He feared God, and loved 
righteousness, and loathed iniquity and 
scorned a lie. His brave spirit domin- 
ated over a weak and timorous body, 
and he consecrated with an entire devo- 
tion his vast powers to the glory of 
God and the welfare of his fellowmen.” 
So great was his influence that the 
rowdy element of the city of Geneva 
feared him to the extent that it sought 
every means, including setting the dogs 
on the street on him to an infuriated 
armed mob arrayed against him, to kill 
him. An ordinary man... on fire for 
God. 

John Knox, a champion of liberty 
against civil and religious despotism, 


| condemned for a period to the life of 


a galley slave, preacher before royalty, 
stood always against vice in high 
places of government and church and 
considered himself as a soldier in a 
mighty battle against evil. Truly a 
prophetic figure indeed! More than 
once he employed enemies in verbal 
jousts and vanquished them. It is due 
to the influence of John Knox, curiously 
enough, that for 300 years Scotland 
was the best educated country in the 
Old World. It was John Knox who saw 
the true nature of Queen Mary and 
would not be dissuaded from his belief 
in the supremacy of Christ by the tears 
of this beautiful, but treacherous, wo- 
man. It was Knox who was the Isaiah 
and Jeremiah of his day, continually 


| holding the mirror of God’s Word up to 
| the life of those around him. Hundreds 


of ordinary Scottish folk were inspired 


| to stand unmoved in the face of bitter 
| persecution by this ordinary man whose 


soul was inflamed by the Pentecostal 


| experience. 


How many are the sagas we could tell 


| of the hero marchers of Protestantism! 


Hearts afire for God, proclaiming His 
Word, preaching good tidings to all! 
Who can number them? .. . they are 
more than the grains of the seashore 
... the John Wesleys, the George Whit- 
fields, the Luther Rices, the Adoniram 
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Judsons, the Kagawas, the E. Stanley 
Joneses, the Albert Schweitzers .. . 
yes, and the John Jones and the John 
Smiths, the common ordinary garden- 
variety people of the world filled with 
a great zeal and ardor for Gospel- 
spreading which has set them apart as 
extraordinary folk! 

What has been the result? What has 
and does Protestantism give to the 
world today? Is it valid? 


Ill 
We have given to the world a faith 


that saves through no other means than 
the free gift of God freely offered in 
His Son, Jesus Christ. We have given 
the world a book that reveals in a very 
special way the will of God for his 
creatures. As old Dr. Conrad thun- 
dered one day from his Boston pulpit, 
“Love it! Study it! Obey it! And eternal 
life is yours!” We have given to the 
world a Priesthood of Believers each 
of whom may come into intimate and 
personal contact with the heavenly 
Father. No longer is there a wall be- 
tween mankind and God to be climbed 
by a succession of intermediary beings. 
Protestantism has smashed it to the 
ground to leave us face to face... 
with Him. 


Protestantism has quickened thous- 
ands of people to creative thought and 
action. It brings Christianity to the 
consciousness of peoples of all social 
strata. It tells of how revolutionary 
Jesus and the new kind of covenant he 
established really is. Because it refuses 
to retire behind cloistered walls, Prot- 
estantism has been vitalizing life in 
every sphere. A workable application 
of Christian faith to every day life is 
a distinct contribution to Protestant- 
ism. TheThirty-Years’ War in Germany, 
for instance, fought to suppress Prot- 
estant peoples, actually stimulated them 
to a greater emphasis upon righteous 
living and to the more practical helping 
of the brother in distress. Protestant- 
ism gives the world its wonderful soul- 
inspiring hymns written by those whose 
experience of Christ impelled them to 
this form of testimony. 


Toleration and agitation for liberty 
of thought in matters of secular nature 
as well as religious, which we accept 
today in such an easy fashion, were in- 
spired by Protestantism, which has 
always been convinced that to ask an- 
other to give up his honest conviction 
is contrary to New Testament teaching. 
John Milton, a Protestant and a Puri- 
tan, was one of the leading figures in 
the fight for the freedom of the press, 
another one of our easily accepted con- 
cepts in this country. In point of fact, 
while Protestantism broke up the con- 
trol of the Medieval Church upon secu- 
lar society, it at the same time increased 


the influence of Christianity upon poli- 
tical life. In its emphasis upon the 
individual and his rights, it led directly 
to the cherished principles of democ- 
racy which we hold so dearly in our 
beloved country. In Calvinism, for in- 
stance, the power of the people against 


the autocratic prince became a thing to | 
be reckoned with. This was carried | 
into the so-called Independent | 
which experimented | 
with democratic forms of government | 
And this | 


over 
denominations, 


in the local congregations. 
reflected, in a moderate form, in the 
political institutions. Protestantism still 
stands today as the exponent of the 
democratic way of tife. 


Much of the prison reform of our | 


present day received its first impulse 
from Protestantism. The barbaric in- 
genuous devices used to inflict pain 


upon unfortunate prisoners are not un- | 


known to us today in their historical 
sense. What we do not know, most of 
us, is that we do not have these devices 
today because a Swedish Lutheran, 
Petri by name, first began to denounce 
such treatment of prisoners away back 
in the 1500’s. And ministry to prisoners 
has been a Quaker activity almost from 
its very beginning. 


We have been using the word, “Prot- | 


estantism” in a random fashion in the 
last few paragraphs. Suffer me now 
to remind you once again of the unique 
nature of Protestantism .. . all this 
work and progress and contribution 
has come through the lives of Spirit- 


filled men and women who have not | 
staggered at overwhelming odds because | 
they knew that God was with them. | 
We so often say, “Well, everybody is | 


doing this thing which is called wrong, 
what can I do about it?” Remember, 


friends, we have been walking this day | 


with those who have looked upon the 
collective sins and ills of mankind and 
have done something about it. “We 
ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things which were heard, lest haply 
we drift away from them.” 

These things did not come easily or 


without cost ... their price was dear. | 


And the same sort of call is issued today 
to you and to me as members of the 
Protestant faith. It is not easy to be a 
Protestant because the individual re- 
sponsibility is so great. And yet, what 
can you say but the same as Isaiah... 
“Here am I, Lord, send me.” 
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Senior Service League Serves 
Those of Mature Years 


{LLOWSHIP—Friendship— Serv- 
ice” are the three words to de- 
scribe the motivations of a new 


| organization in the First Presbyterian 


Church, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, which 
recently held its initial meeting. The 
organization is called the Senior Service 
League and is designed to afford mem- 
bers of the congregation who for vari- 
ous reasons are unable to attend the 
regular worship periods or participate 
in the activities of the church. Some 


| 
| of them— but by no means all — are 


| Some of them 


| sented those who are almost the 
| gotten 


“shut-ins.” 


Most of those who are members of 
the League are in the upper age brack- 
ets — several over the 80-year mark. 
are afflicted by such 
handicaps as deafness, partial or com- 
plete blindness, and other physical dis- 
abilities. As a whole the group repre- 
“for- 
> congregation. 


ones the 


| Nearly fifty persons—men and women 


| The eagerness they 


organization meeting. 
manifested in an 
opportunity to join in fellowship, friend- 
ship and service was one of the inspir- 


—attended the 


| ing elements characterizing the gather- 


ing, which was brought into being 
through the efforts of a committee of 
church workers, deeply concerned over 


the problem of reaching those who are 


| ordinarily denied the privilege of attend- 
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fellowship and the encouragement of 
friendly relationships, which form the 
pith of religious and spiritual growth. 
Then the members of the group were 
led to tell their own personal histories, 
their church affiliations and their fam- 
ily responsibilities. Some described with 
their privilege parents of 
seven, eight or nine children, well 
as that of being grandparents to nu- 
merous others. Naturally, such experi- 
ences brought a feeling of fellowship 
| that could not otherwise be established. 
One man acknowledged that while he 
could boast of “no family,” he recog- 
nized the whole congregation as his 
“brothers and_ sisters, fathers and 
mothers.” 


pride as 


as 


This “experience” meeting, bringing 
the whole group to an equal footing in 
the realm of fellowship and friendship, 
led to engaging in another phase of the 
same precepts, a luncheon 
served by the church, 
who also arranged a musical program 


delicious 
women of the 


especially designed to appeal to such 
a gathering. The group itself was given 
opportunity to engage in the program 
by singing songs that were familiar to 
their childhood days. 


Only then did the “service” phase of 
the movement to enlist the interest of 
these “seniors” come into the picture. 
The pastor, John W. Melton, in the 
course of a short inspirational talk, 
discussed the opportunities in which the 
League could participate, acts of help- 
fulness in sewing, mending or other- 
wise aiding the church program for pro- 
viding clothing for underprivileged chil- 
dren and adults in the community, as 
well as other activities that could be 
pursued at home. Virtualiy every per- 
son present signified a willingness to 
participate in such service. 

It may be well to record the fact that 
the gathering was not exclusively com- 
posed of Presbyterians. There were 
some from other denominations, includ- 
ing a Catholic friend. These were as 
much enthused over the opportunities 
of fellowship, friendship and service as 
the ones for whom the plan was orig- 
inated. Meetings of the group are plan- 
ned at least once a month. 


These had come to realize that 
longer could they be numbered amongst 
the forgotten members of the congre- 
gation. Their own testimony after the 
first meeting began to disperse was 
that it was “one of the best events that 
into their lives in recent 


no 


had come 


years.” 

Plans for the Senior Service League 
are established as to frequency of meet- 
ings and projects. A sewing machine 
has been promised with which drapes 
for the church will be made by some, 
choir vestments repaired and so on. 
Woodworking machinery will be in- 
stalled in the near future for some who 
have developed that hobby. Other proj- 
ects are being considered by the com- 
mittee and will be presented to the 
group at large at its next meeting. 
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SERMON STARTER 


The Pilgrim Presence 
While they were talking and discuss- 
ing together, Jesus himself drew near 
and went with them. * * * They said 
to each other, “Did not our hearts 
burn within us while he talked to us 
on the road, while he opened to us 
the scriptures” ?—St. Luke 24:15, 32. 
(A.R. S. V.) 
S I see it, this text forms a 
part of the most precious chap- 
ter of the Bible. Nay more; 
it is taken from the most precious 
chapter of all the literature of our 
world. If everything else were to be 
lost or destroyed and only one chap- 
ter were to remain for the remaking 
of the heart, mind and civilization of 
the race, my choice of what should be 
kept would be the twenty-fourth 





chapter of the gospel according to St. experience. And it is an experience 
Luke. Here we have, directly or in- Which has been repeated again and 
again all across the years and all 
zvbout our world. 

And what did and does that expe- 

And what a story it is! The late  yience suggest? What were the char- 
Bishop Moule, with characteristic in- acteristics of that Pilgrim Presence 
sight, said of it: “The charm of this on the twilight road? Scholars and 
immortal story lies largely in the ¢ommentatcrs have answered in many 
Strange facility with which, in it, the ways: in terms of the fact of the 
supernatural comes upon us in all its  yesurrection, in terms of triumph over 
mystery and majesty, literally walk- tragedy, in terms of prophetic fulfill- 
ing and talking with the natural. To ment, and in terms of divine comfort. 
depict such a converse has often been [ach tells the truth—the truth in 
the attempt of literary genius, but relation to which all other truth is 
where has it succeeded? Shakespeare secondary. In dealing with this text, 
has assuredly failed in Hamlet. Scott 
himself admits that he has failed in 
The Monastery. But St. Luke succeeds.” 


directly, all that is most essential in 
our Christian faith. 


this scene and its unearthly meaning, 
I know of nothing so haunting and 
helpful as a sermon I once heard 

Why does Luke succeed? He suc- preached by Dr. Dinsdale T. Young of 
ceeds because he records an actual Westminster Hall, London. I have 
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forgotten practically everything the 
great preacher said, but all the inter- 
vening years have only served to burn 
ever more deeply into my mind and 
heart the key words of his sermon out- 
line. Dr. Young divided the text and 
the significance of the story into three 
parts and under three headings—which 
was and is enough to open many doors 
and give any real preacher wings. He 
spoke of what he called “Three Phases 
of the Risen Christ,” and those three 
phases were and are: 

A. The Companionable Christ: 
talked to us by the way.” 

B. The Expository Christ: 
opened to us the scriptures.” 

C. The Enkindling Christ: “Did not 


.9 


our hearts burn within us? 


“He 


“He 


Here, my preacher reader, is sermonic 
perfection and, what is more import- 
ant still, here is the meaning and mis- 
sion of the Evangelical fact and faith. 
I. Christ, triumphant over sin, death 

and the grave, is our Great Compan- 
i He cares, he shares, he journeys 
with and ahead of us, whether our 
pilgrimage be in some radiant dawn or 
sorrowful dusk. Each time I 
think of this scene there steals into my 
mind some words of the Confirmation 
Hymn of my congregation: 

Jesus I live to Thee, 

The loveliest and best; 

My life in Thee, 

Thy life in me, 

In Thy blest love I rest. 

e & 

Living or dying Lord, 

I ask but to be Thine; 

My life in Thee, 

Thy life in me, 


Makes heaven forever mine. 


Il. The word of God, to whom all 
other 


words must be related, the sub- 


ject of scripture and its explanation 
also, Christ is the Great Expositor. 
Whatever is Christlike is Christian, 
wherever it may be found; whatever 
is not Christlike is not Christian wher- 
ever it may be found. 

III. The Pilgrim Presence is he who 
sets the heart on fire, lights up the 
world of life and death and of what is 
beyond death. “He that is near me,” 
records one of the lost sayings of Jesus, 
“is near the fire.” And the secret of 
Christian prayer and progress, hope 
and happiness, is the secret of the burn- 
ing heart. Only once did Joseph Fort 
Newton attempt to express his faith 
and conviction in poetic form, but, alas, 
what more need he say than this: 


Will not our hearts within us burn 
On the darkening road, 

If a White Presence we can discern— 
Despite the ancient load? 


Whither goest Thou, Pilgrim Friend? 
Lone Figure far ahead, 

Wilt Thou not tarry till the end— 
And break our bread? 


Follow we must amid sun or shade, 
Our faith to complete, 

Journeying where no path is made— 
Save by His feet! 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Ecce Homo 


Whose is this horrifying face, 

This putrid flesh, discolored, flayed, 

Fed on by flies, scorched by the sun? 

Whose are these hollow red-filmed eyes 

And thorn-spiked head and _= spear- 
struck side? 

Behold the Man: He is Man’s Son. 

Forget the legend, tear the decent veil 

That cowardice or interest devised 

To make their mortal enemy a friend, 

To hide the bitter truth all His wounds 
tell, 

Let the great scandal be no more dis- 
guised: 

He is in agony till the world’s end, 


And we must never sleep during that 
time! 

He is suspended on the cross-tree now 

And we are onlookers at the crime, 

Callous contemporaries of the slow 

Torture of God. Here is the hill 

Made ghastly by His spattered blood. 


Whereon He hangs and suffers still: 

See, the centurions wear riding-boots, 

Black shirts and badges and peaked 
caps, 

Greet one another with raised-arm 
salutes; 

They have cold eyes, unsmiling lips; 

Yet these His brothers know not what 
they do. 


And on either side hang dead 

A laborer and a factory hand, 
Or one is maybe a lynched Jew, 
Ccolie or Ethiopian, Irishman, 
Spaniard or German Democrat. 


Behind His lolling head the sky 

Glares like a fiery cataract 

Red with the murders of two thousand 
years 

Committed in His name and by 
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Crusaders, Christian warriors 

Defending faith and property. 
x * * 

He who wept for Jerusalem 

Now sees His prophesy extend 


Across the greatest cities of the world, 


A guilty panic reason cannot stem 

Rising to raze them all as He foretold; 

And He must watch this drama to the 
end. 


Though often named, He is unknown 

To the dark kingdoms at His feet 

Where’ everything disparages His 
words, 

And each man bears the common guilt 
alone 

And goes blindfolded to his fate, 

And fear and greed and_ sovereign 
lords. 


The turning point of history 

Must come, yet the complacent and 
the proud 

And who exploit and kill, may be de- 
nied— 

Christ of revolution and of poetry— 

The resurrection and the life 

Wrought by your spirit’s blood. 


Involved in their own sophistry 

The black priest and the upright man 

Faced by subversive truth shall be 
struck dumb, 

Christ of revolution and of poetry, 

While the rejected and condemned be- 


come 
Agents of the divine. 


Not from a monstrance silver-wrought | 


But from the tree of human pain 
Redeem our sterile misery, 
Christ of revolution and of poetry, 


That man’s long journey through the | 


night 
May not have been in vain. 
—David Gascoyne in New British 
Poets; New Directions 


Calvary and Easter 
A song of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow; 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 
Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 
For Calvary and Easter Day 
Were just three days apart! 


With shudder of despair and loss 
The world’s deep heart is wrung, 
As, lifted high upon his cross, 
The Lord of Glory hung— 
When rocks were rent, and ghostly 
forms 
Stole forth in street and mart; 
But Calvary and Easter Day, 
Earth’s blackest day, and whitest day, 
Were just three days apart. 
—Author Unknown 


SELECTED PROSE 
Enduring Victory 

The traditional title of the first Sun- 
day after Easter is Low Sunday, and it 
has a strange sound for those who are 
not aware that this is the close of the 
high festival which celebrates the res- 
urrection of our Lord. The level of the 
prayers and scriptures appointed for 
use during the Easter season is never 
lower than the heavenly heights of the 
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third day and the empty tomb. In this 
the liturgical order of thought and 
worship is true to the springs from 
which it rose. 

In the witness of the earliest church 
to the risen Lord, as this appears in 
the New Testament, there is never the 
least sign of any diminution in the 
rejoicing confidence which invariably 
inspires it. “In all these things,” cries 
St. Paul—tribulation, anguish, perse- 
cution, famine, nakedness, peril, and 
sword—‘we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.” Changing 
tides in men’s religious experience rise 
and fall in obedience to the laws of 
rhythmic action and reaction which 
| control them; but there is no low tide 
| in the assurance of the first believers 
| in the resurrection. 


* * * 
“Light” has from time immemorial ; 
been recognized as a symbol of God's | The language of Easter faith and 
presence. In the Christian religion | hope cannot be but the exultant lan- 
especially the use of lighted lamps guage of victory. The resurrection af- 
and candles to signify the spiritual | ¢ lif : 

light brought to the world by Christ, ects file and experiences in ways so 
goes back to the early days of the | revolutionary and far-reaching that 
lar! 2 4 _ Church's yoy A tifa) and ‘ those who really believe in it find them- 
A particularly appropriate and growing custom is the beautiful and moving ay aches : i. 
condicli ht service. Few ceremonies so adequately express man’s duty to carry the selves we) elgne seg of 3 wealth of spir 
Light of Christ to others .. inspire quiet prayer and meditation. ..encourage and | itual power which infinitely exceeds the 
increase regular attendance to the church. “Let your light so shine before men that they _| power of evil in the world around them. 
may see your good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven. ‘ | It Christ is risen, death has been robbed 
A special Candlelight Service, prepared through the collaboration of several * hee Seiiaetiti: eile tu ion i < 
well-known clergymen, has now been organized in printed form. It may be shortened sepsis ac tsp. soccer separate macs ed 
or made more elaborate, according to local circumstances. We will gladly send you a unenlightened thought of it as a final 
copy on request. ; ending; for he has shed upon it the 
a transforming light of his own great new 
poten Sag Sager eed pene vais og ie jains 61 pie : | beginning. “The sting of death is sin,” 
high purpose for which they are used. | Christ | 1/2 fe »~ *j| whose tyranny crushes the very life out 

They have molded into them 94 years ithe ‘Sx i a» is : i 
of diligent research, patient craftman- : : : d 11/ . of mankind by filling the present with 
Gite end caly Cho Sut sommeriem, waedon yt moral loss and degradation and dark- 


They are smokeless, dripless and odor- nh er : fi . . 
less. They burn clearly and steadily ‘ ¢ me + eee 6 6-0 ening the future with its attendant 


d i ditions. P : ; . a 
orn pens 7 RT [> ..|| fears and forebodings. By Christ’s 
, , — resurrection the reign of sin was 
There is a Will & Baumer candle for every service and ceremony, broken. In William Temple’s words, 
including Eucharistic Candles, Vesper Lights, Vigil Lights, ete. | “The cross was the devil’s worst; but 
Complete information and samples promptly sent upon request. it is God’s best.” In the cross evil at 
Phone or write nearest branch office today. aiteris Cues: es 

tempted the overthrow of the power of 


/ good, and its defeat was decisive and 
4 W | Be Pa BA U AY E R OF. N DL E oe | nC. irreversible. The reign of God stands 
1855 kvocuse, Ne vindicated: “the riddle of the painful 

a See Canaan ee naceer as 8 earth” has its answer: creation is re- 
Ene Creag ih) sc See oe se tieckc ss Caen eee deemed “from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the freedom of the glory of 

Seals a aes ene ee the children of God.” If the resurrec- 
e | tion reveais Christ’s conquest of death 
| AMEUCUIE roves CHAIR "Aa" | and sin, it reveals also that the reign 
c | of evil will at last be completely abol- 
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And make that fiction which was once 
a fact? 
No, truth divine forever shall endure, 
Its head is guarded as its base is sure. 
It is all too true that “we see not 
yet all things put under him.” And if, 
as Von Huegel once said, “a certain 
filial temper, a loving humility which 
joyfully reaches up and stretches itself 
out wide toward the life above it, is 
necessary for the apprehension of 
God,” it is equally certain that the op- 
posite of that temper, a spirit of pride 
and prejudice, will always incline to 
reject God’s initiative and victorious 
action in the resurrection. But, once 
accepted, it becomes “a master light of 
all our seeing,” a master fact by which 
all theories of human nature and des- 
tiny must be tried and tested. The 
growth of knowledge can only enlarge 
faith’s apprehension of its vital impli- 
cations for life here and _ hereafter. 
Christ risen is the crowned and anoint- 
ed Lord of history, and all men are 
moving toward the day of his final 
vindication.—From Living Nobly, Hod- 
der and Stoughton, London. 


Life’s Ultimate Meaning 

Men do not only want to know how 
they might live upon earth; that has 
no value unless they also learn: What 
is the meaning of the life they live in 
its ultimate sense? Toward what end 
cutside the world is human existence 
directed? Or is the earthly life of 
man all, is his spirit extinguished at 
death? For what role has God cast 
him? These are the words which God 
must also speak. Not how I should live 
only, but why I live, has to be an- 
swered. God speaks in Christ’s life 
and ministry of man’s life upon earth, 
but he speaks through the death and 
resurrection of Christ of the final sig- 
nificance of human life. And the word 
is that man’s spirit triumphs, that 
man does not die, that the curve of his 
life passes beyond the grave, that man 
is so loved by Ged that he was made 
in the image of God and that God des- 
tines him for glory. It is the assertion 
that every human life has significance 
in an infinite sense, that man belongs 
also to eternity. 

But then not only is God to speak, 
but man is to speak. If God is to 
speak across the gulf, man is to speak 
too. What has man to learn to speak? 
He is to learn to speak the word of 
faith, to answer that he gives himself 
to God and the word of God is faith. 
How is man to learn to speak? It is 
the message of God through Christ 
that man shall speak with his heart, 
shall turn to God in his heart, shall 
seek and petition God through the deep 
inward motion of his being. It is the 
plea that man shall turn in love to God 
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as God turns in love to man. It is the 
message that since the very existence 
cf man springs from the being of God, 
man need not feel himself abandoned 
if he will turn to that from which he 
has sprung, turn in that love which is 
itself the most gracious inward reve- 
lation of God.—Leslie Paul in The 


Meaning of Human Existence. 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


Not many of my readers are likely 
to join the pilgrimage to Rome during 
Holy Year, yet the fascination of such 
a pilgrimage is obvious, and the at- 
tractions offered to the devout are in- 
numerable. To understand and appre- 
ciate what the pilgrims are to see, hear 
and otherwise experience when they 
reach the Eternal City (hardly the 
“Holy City” of Christendom—a dis- 
tinction which I believe is applicable 
only to Jerusalem) I can imagine noth- 
ing quite so helpful as is Agnes Roth- 
ery’s new volume, Rome Today. Fac- 
tual; lucid and intensely interesting, 
this author offers the best available in- 
formation either for the actual or for 
the armchair pilgrim. An hour or two 
with this book and you feel yourself to 
be almost a part of Rome’s modern and 
yet ageless life (Dodd, Mead Co., $3.) 
* * * With profound erudition—indeed 
with an amazing wealth of all kinds of 
knowledge—Leslie Paul, in The Mean- 
ing of Human Evxistence, reveals the 
roots of world crisis and chaos and 
by what means individuals*may resolve 
many of the problems and paralyzing 
tensions of our generation. Paul’s book 
may be compared to Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Nature and Destiny of Man, but on 
a scale at once smaller and more com- 
pact. Especially penetrating is his 
dealing with the philosophy of exis- 
tentialism and the vital difference be- 
tween the relationship of a person to 
God and a person to an objective order. 
The conclusion of the whole matter 
may be stated in the author’s final 
words: “God is the meaning of human 
existence, but love is the meaning of 
God” (J. B. Lippincott Co.; $3.) * * * 
When I was only a little way through 
Rude Forefathers, by Francis Horner 
West, archdeacon of Newark, England, 
I found myself quoting from Gray’s 
Elegy: 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew 


trees’ shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a 
mould’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep. 


Taken from parish and legal records, 
the first covering the years 1601-1642, 
and the second the years 1642-1666, 
Archdeacon West has managed to give 
us a picture of church and village life 
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in that far off era. The village is Up- 


| ton-by-Southwell which is located in 
| Nottinghamshire and I know of noth- 


ing which gives us a picture so real- 


| istic of provincial life and worship in 


| England during, 


let us say, the last 


| years of Queen Elizabeth and until the 


Restoration of Charles II. This period 
includes the Civil War between king 


| and parliament and the plague of 1609. 


| nose for preaching 2/6d.” or 
| the wrynecked preacher 2/ 
| Forefathers would lend 


| its people worship as they do. 
| in relation to the historic churches, is 


| sects and queer cults. 


| The book is replete with illustrations 
of crudity, courage and charity. And, 
| for the modern reader, it is not with- 


out many touches of humor. For ex- 


| ample, from the churchwarden’s ac- 
| count book we learn that John Baillie 
was paid six pence “for whipping dogs 

forth of the church,” while not alto- 


gether complimentary descriptions of 
visiting preachers were sometimes at- 
tached to the record of their payment: 
“Given to a preacher with the flat 
, “Given to 
—,” Rude 
itself inter- 
estingly and easily for pulpit re- 
view (Bannisdale Press, London; W. 


| C. 2; 5/—) * * * To know America in 
| any fundamental sense means, among 


other things, to know how and why 
This, 


cumparatively easy, but it is not easy 
in relation to our innumerable small 
Here the evi- 
dence must be gathered “on the spot” 
and at first hand. And because this is 


| SO we are greatly indebted to Archie 


Robertson (son of the famed New Tes- 


| tament scholar, Dr. A. T. Robertson, 
| of Louisville) for his highly revealing 


book, That Old Time Religion. To at- 
tend services and collect his data the 
author traveled ten thousand miles and 


| visited many sections of America. As 
| a result he gives us pictures and sam- 
ples of Protestant services as far re- 


moved from each other as those held in 
All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., 
where A. Powell Davies ministers to 
intellectuals, and those held by Preach- 
er Ramsay who handles rattlesnakes 


| and moccasins while he calls for con- 


verts in Tennessee’s Church of God 
with signs following after. Much of 
the book deals with Fundamentalism of 
the most extreme sort, yet theology of 
itself is not the author’s interest. 
Rather it is in the manifold manifesta- 
tions of the free winds of the spirit 
and America’s priceless religious lib- 
erty. “In America,” says Robertson, 
“religion is the unseen balance wheel 
among the people as a whole, helping 
to keep them from swinging too far left 
or right.” I repeat: toward knowing 
America, and particularly American 
Protestantism, especially in relation to 
sectarian vagaries, this book makes 


) a genuine contribution (Houghton Miff- 


lin Co.; $3.) * * * One of the most im- 
portant books to appear in recent times 
comes to us in the publication of last 
year’s renowned Gifford Lectures. It 
is Religion and the Rise of Western 
Culture, by Christopher Dawson. It 
goes without saying that without a 
pretty clear understanding of his reli- 
gion it is quite impossible to under- 
stand the culture of a man or a race 
of men. To this task Christopher Daw- 
son brings one of the most capable 
minds that could be assigned to it. His 
knowledge is encyclopedic and the tem- 
per of his mind highly analytical. With 
ease he journeys among the civiliza- 
tions of India, China, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Africa and Mexico, and with a 
sense of what is vital and formative, 
he covers the westward movement of 
religion and culture and their inter- 
relatedness. A single sentence—“Reli- 
gion is the dynamic element in culture” 
—gives the clue to Dawson’s conviction 
concerning their interrelatedness. And 
his interest is not antiquarian; it is, 
rather, to trace the roots of our mod- 
ern perplexities and aspirations to the 
deep soil from which they sprang. As 
for many, if not most, historians and 
philosophers of the Roman Church, 
Dawson’s choice of all ages would be 
the thirteenth century with its flower- 
ing of medievalism, but this does not 
mean that he is blind to, or prejudiced 
against, the distinctive virtues of oth- 
er centuries. One could wish that he 
had given somewhat more attention to 
the one man who, had he been less 
reticent or aloof, might have effected 
the reforms so grievously needed and 
yet have avoided the disruption of the 
church and the break up of Christen- 
dom. I mean, of course, Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. “The importance of these 
centuries of which I have been writ- 
ing,” says the author near the end of 
his lectures, “is not to be found in 
the external order they created or at- 
tempted to create, but in the internal 
change they brought about in the soul 
of Western man—a change which can 
never be entirely undone except by the 
total negation or destruction of West- 
ern man himself.” In short, let it be 
said that Christopher Dawson has 
something more to give us than an ex- 
planation and interpretation of other 
ages. He has, beginning with the 
sources of values we hold most preci- 
ous, a message and a challenge for the 
age in which our own little lives are 
cast and from which inescapable position 
we have our date with destiny (Sheed 
and Ward; $3.50.) * * * One of the 
chief difficulties about reading modern 
poetry—as more than a few of my cor- 
respondents have reminded me—is that, 
like certain forms (if they have form) 
of modern painting, is to make some 
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sense of it. Indeed quite a few of the 
poets whom the critics acclaim as 
great poets speak an unintelligible lan- 
guage so far as the average lover of 
poetry is concerned. Just what does 
their poetry mean? What do the poets 
intend that it should mean? As one 
of the best answers to these questions 
and questioners I am happy and en- 
thusiastic to recommend Pleasure Dome 
by Lloyd Frankenberg. Frankenberg 
is himself a poet who, though yet a 
young man, has won the Spencer 
Award, a Guggenheim fellowship, and 
an award from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. In simple, lucid 
language, and with insights that only 
a poet can possess, he is a poetic ex- 
positor helping us both to understand 
the meaning and enjoy the beauty of 
T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, E. E. 
Cummings, W. H. Auden, Dylan 
Thomas, Ogden Nash, Elizabeth Bish- 
op, and that indisputable genius about 
whose Cantos there was so much ado 
when, not long since, he was awarded 
a coveted prize in the field of letters— 
Ezra Pound. Pound is the man of 
whom James Joyce once said, “Nothing 
could be more true than to say we all 
owe a great debt to him.” Franken- 
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berg describes Pound as “innovator and | 
instigator of new forms, critical preci- | 
sionist, founder of movements * * * | 
one man academy and physicist of po- | 
etry, he brought influence to bear on | 


influences.” Though an American by 
birth and citizenship, Ezra Pound has 


lived most of his life and attained most | 


of his fame abroad. What would seem 


to be our plain duty, therefore, is to 


distinguish between Pound’s political 
and ideological sympathies and _ his 
genius and message as a poet. 
this end the author of Pleasure Dome 
is most helpful. Not since Robert Far- 


And to | 


ren gave us How to Enjoy Poetry has | 


there been anything quite so good. But 


it is unfortunate—or so it seems to me | 


—-that a man must be both a verbal 


anatomist and chemist before he can | 


understand some forms of modern po- 
etry, just as he must be a bit inebri- 


ated or “tetched in the haid” before he | 
can understand some forms of modern | 


art! 
science, yet the botanist must destroy 


Though botany is an essential | 


much of the beauty of the very flower | 


he botanizes. 


And it is not otherwise | 


with any too complete and precise dis- | 


section of a poem. Nevertheless, many 
an insight awaits the reader of Pleas- 
ure Dome (Houghton Mifflin Co.; 


$3.50) * * * Pageant of the Popes, by | 


John Farrow, represents the enviable 
combination of fine writing and artis- 
tic publishing. Moreover it achieves 
through the fine genius of its author, 
both a marvel of condensation and of 


(Turn to page 51) 
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Amvroved Church Services « 
with this ‘Movable Wall’’ heme | 


It’s difficult to speak before a scat- 
tered assembly—so it helps the 
minister when groups are perfectly 
congregated by “Modernfold” ac- 
cordion-type doors. Balconies and 
alcoves are quickly and easily shut 
off; but on crowded Sundays the 
doors are just as easily and quickly 
folded to the walls—making the en- 
tire chapel available. 

Inaddition, youcan separate large 
Sunday school departments into 
small classrooms as occasion de- 
mands. You gain more space in 


oe 
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church offices, pastors’ studies, 
church dining and social rooms. 


Inall applications, “‘Modernfold” 
doors are beautiful. Fire-resistant, 
plastic-covered fabrics, in many 
colors, fit in perfectly with church 
decorations. Fabrics are easily wash- 
able. There are no maintenance 
worries. A sturdy metal frame makes 
thesedoors rigidand strong—makes 
them last. Mail coupon for full de- 
tails—or look under ‘‘doors” in 
your telephone book for the name 
of our installing distributor. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, New Castle, Indiana 
In Canada: Modernfold Door Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Mes. joyce Engel 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, 
family and religious opportunities of the minister’s 


wife. 
Mrs. Engel 


Correspondence invited. 





The Pertect Part-Time Job 


by Marguerite é Whight« 


SWEET-FACED attractively 
dressed young woman waved to 
Helen as we were crossing the 
street. 
“That's 
said. 
“Most ministers’ wives I know can’t 
afford a gay spring hat and a suit like 
that,” I remarked dryly. 
“Well, I guess we don’t pay her hus- 


our minister’s wife,” she 


band a fortune either, but she earns 
| some money of her own.” 


“Now I know we are living in a new 
age. I thought all congregations con- 


| sidered it a disgrace for the preach- 


er’s wife to have a job. I suppose she 
rnust be either a teacher or the town 
librarian. Nothing else would pass 


| muster with the Ladies Aid.” 


“You’re wrong on all counts, my 


| dear cynic, she writes.” 


“In that case she isn’t an average 
preacher’s. wife, so her way of earning 
a hat and suit would not be helpful to 


| us other poor wretches.” 


“As a matter of fact,’ Helen said 
dreamily, “I’m thinking of trying it 
myself. She explained just how to 
go about it in a modest way, and I 
don’t see why any woman—especially 
any preacher’s wife—shouldn’t be able 
to earn at least an occasional new hat. 
I’m going to call her, and we'll go over 
there this evening. I want you to 


| hear her explain just how to do it.” 


That’s what happened, too. Pretty 
Seymour did explain her part- 
job to I agree with my 

Helen—every preacher’s wife 
Here is the plan. 
1. Every would-be author must be- 
writing from his own back- 
ground and experience. The minister’s 
who wants to break into print 
write children’s stories, short 


time me. 


should 


*Mrs, Albert M. Wright, Johnstown, Pennsyl 
vania. 


articles, little poems, church school 
plays, Sunday school stories and meth- 
ods type of articles. After she has 
done this for a couple of years with at 
least modest success, she may try put- 
ting the emotional problems of her 
parishioners into longer stories and ar- 
ticles. 

2. At least two subscriptions to good 
writer’s magazines are a “must.” Writ- 
ers Digest, Author and Journalist and 
The Writer are all good. In these 
magazines Mrs. Preacher will find 
“how to” articles for beginners, ads 
for reliable teachers and critics, and 
competent market lists for the finished 
product. 

3. The road to even a modest suc- 
cess is littered with many attempts and 
rejects. Write regularly every day. 
Do not be discouraged if you fail to 
sell anything for the first six months. 
After all, what is even a_ five-year 
apprenticeship to a hobby that can last 
as long as you live and bring you pro- 
fessional advancement, modest sums of 
money and the great joy of creative 
usefulness? Furthermore, here is your 
chance to practice what you preach: 
that no one can reap without sowing, 
weeding, fertilizing. 

4. Part-time writing is the ideal job 
for the minister’s wife because she can 
be her own boss, make her own hours, 
and draw from her own experience for 
material. Furthermore, she is already 
furnished with a chance to get audience 
reaction on her efforts. If she writes 
children’s stories she can read them to 
her Sunday school (anonym- 
ously, of course) and find out whether 
children really like has to 
say. If she writes about church school 
methods, or how to give a successful 
church supper, let her try out her ideas 


classes 


what she 


(Turn to page 50) 





WHERE IS THE MOUSETRAP? 
(A Personal Note From Mrs. Engel) 
Dear Friends: 

Trips across the country by various 
routes have taken me through many 
desolate areas. But churches thrust 
their spires heavenward in unpopu- 
lated regions as well as in the cities. 





And since listening to people from 
various walks of life and having them | 
visit us constitutes one of our greatest 
pleasures, always I felt a little sorry | 
for the occupants of these apparently | 
lonely manses. Probably not so many | 
callers stopped for a chat or a cup cf | 
coffee. 

Upon moving to Texas in January | 
for my health, and locating out of the | 
tense city life, I relaxed in our most | 
comfortable armchair with a book in 
one hand, a writing pad in the other 
and a cup of coffee in front of me, 
musing. Ah, here was solitude. Yes, 
here was uninterrupted silence. Of 
course it would be quite lonesome and | 
I would miss the steady stream of call- | 
ers. The days would be long and each 
hour a full sixty minutes—not cut in | 
half by the doorbell and telephone. 

How mistaken can one be? 

From fifty, a hundred, two and three | 
hundred miles and more visitors have | 
come. From eight in the morning until | 
late at night—at all hours. Just fora 
chat. “We missed you in Ohio, but | 
heard you were here.” “We are taking 
our winter vacation and just thought | 
we would drive this way”—only a hun- 
dred miles out of their way. Some were | 
cld friends with whom contact had 
lapsed into a Christmas card corre- 
spondence. Others were friends through 
Church Management. Some were names 
only until a knock on the front door 
brought them to us as real, living per- | 
sons. We were glad to see them all. 

Perhaps it is too good to last. I | 
sincerely hope not. Of course, looking | 
at the mail we read “Will see you in | 
May or June or July, and so on.” Or, | 
“How soon will you be able to address | 
our group?” | 

Looks like any “serious writing’ 


will | 
be done while the dew is still on the | 


’ 


grass. At any rate we know that be- 
ing located in the vastness of Texas | 
does not mean deprivation of fellow- 
ship with other parsonage personnel. 
But we think we know now how the 
man in the woods must have felt when 
one day he looked up from his work- 
bench and newly invented mousetrap— 
and saw the line “beating a path to his 
Vainly we have looked for our 
mousetrap. It can’t be found. But if 
you are within plane (jet propelled or | 


} ” 
aoor. 


otherwise) 
the white church and parsonage in the | 

: | 
valley. The door is open and the cof- | 


distance, plan to stop at 

















A Diatinetive Senvice of Lasting (eauty 


ALUMINUM TRAY — light in weight 
and easy to handle, contains crystal- 
clear, hand-blown glasses. Tray size, 
11%” diameter. 

With 35 glasses. Each. ...$9.25 
With 40 glasses. Each... .$9.50 
THE SILENT TRAY — eliminates 
noise through the use of fine-quality 
rubber silencers in the holes where 

communion glasses are placed. 

With 35 glasses $11.25 
ALUMINUM COVER — the crowning 
piece of a beautiful set $3.25 
ALUMINUM BASE —a secure and 
attractive foundation for stacked 

$3.00 
MATCHING ALUMINUM BREAD 
PLATES—with broad or narrow 


OFFERING PLATE 
able velveteen pad 


Descriptive 
Circular 


THE JUDSON ALUMINUM 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


The dignity and warmth — the rich 
symbolism — of Communion can be sus- 
tained and enhanced through using the 
Judson Aluminum Communion Service. 


Its harmony of design — its restraint 
and quiet appeal — will be a new and 
continuing source of inspiration to your 
church. Fashioned as it is from justly 
renowned “Wear-Ever” Aluminum, it 
presents a gleaming finish that is 
tarnishproof. 


Attractive trays, an ornamental base 
and a cross-mounted cover —- with bread 
plates to match — may be purchased as 
a complete set or may be built up piece 
by piece since units are sold separately. 
The components of the Service possess 
a highly polished finish that perma- 
nently retain their appearance of gleam- 
ing newness. 


From Your Supplier or: 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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TOWER MUSIC SYSTEM 
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Kleinschmidt’s Carillon 
Recordings 
Consisting of high grade 50-watt amplifier, 
deluxe record changer, time clock for automatic 
operation housed in handsome grey steel cab- 


inet with space for record storage. Four out- 
door reflex trumpets, cable, etc 


Price $785.00 
GEORGE D. GABEL 


754 C Burnside Street, Orange, New Jersey 
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| fee ready. Maybe together we can 
find the “mousetrap.” 
Yours, 
Joyce Engel. 
P. S. If you can’t arrange a visit, 
drop a line to either Walburg, Texas, 
or Route 2, Georgetown. 


The Perfect Part-Time Job 
(From page 48) 

| before wasting postage on them. 

| 5. Some day the minister’s wife, like 

| other women, will find her children 

| 





grown up and her home duties greatly 
| lessened. When this time comes she 
may feel lonely and confused unless— 
she has a creative hobby that really 
fills her days. 

Part-time writing requires no special 
or expensive equipment. It broadens 
| every hopeful writer, because you can- 

not write acceptably unless you learn 
| to think clearly. You can take it with 

you wherever you go, whereas garden- 
| ing tools or a painter's outfit are dif- 
ferent travel companions. Last of all, 
| you can write as long as you can 
think and move your hands. Illness or 
convalescence from an operation may 
prevent you from weeding or paint- 
ing a canvass, but you can always start 


a novel. 


6. You can’t lose. Even if you never 


| sell a line of your work you stand to 


You will broaden your interests, 
your education, make new 
These all add up to being 
a more interesting woman and a more 


gain. 
increase 


capable minister’s wife. 

Start writing that “How to” article 
er children’s story today. It’s the 
perfect part-time job. And when you 
get that first check—well! You'll start 
dreaming about prize-winning novels. 

Just Between Us 

The following question was received 
in today’s mail. What would you an- 
swer? 

“We have never had a Mother- 
Daughter Banquet. Can you suggest a 
program that can be used for this first 
time? We are planning an evening pro- 
gram in the new Social Room where 
there is a stage and will serve refresh- 
Also, how long 
last?” 


ments afterwards. 
should the program 


THE FALLACY OF HEDONISM 

Throughout human history there 
have recurred philosophies of life 
which claimed that pleasure was the 
guide and end of all living. But it 
does not take much living on the part 
of discerning people to prove the fal- 
lacy of this contention. “Hedonism” 
is the name that is given to the phil- 
osophy of pleasure. But the hedonistic 
| paradox is that the 


more one seeks 


happiness as an end in itself the less 
one finds it. We are so made that 
this kind of pleasure, after a point, 
brings in diminishing returns. It is 
like eating a box of chocolates. After 
you have eaten a certain number, 
there is no pleasure in eating more. 

“For Christ did not please him- 
self.” 

If his feelings were not the guide 
of his life, what did determine the 
conduct of Jesus? 

The inclusive answer to that ques- 
tion every Christian knows. The will 
of God determined the way for Jesus. 
The wilderness of Judea marks the 
epoch in the beginning of Jesus’ min- 
istry when he met the crisis and de- 
termined to do only the will of the 
Father. The Garden of Gethsemane 
signalized the similar epoch in the 
close of his public ministry. There he 
said finally, “Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” And all the way in between, 
Christ pleased not himself but the 
Father who had sent him. From 
Ambassador in Chains by Hampton 
Adams; The Bethany Press. 


THE MINISTRY OF MUSIC 

There is a story told of the first 
world war when a general made an 
unexpected visit at the home of a 
lady of his acquaintance who lived 
alone. He knocked on the door and 
received no reply. Hearing someone 
playing the piano, lost in her musie, 
while in a near-by chair was a pile 
of knitting, which she had apparently 
been working on, he stood there for 
some time listening, and finally he 
attracted her attention. She stopped 
singing and stood up and apologized 
for wasting her time with music when 
she should have been knitting for the 
soldiers. He looked at her and said: 
“Don’t apologize! In times like these, 
we need music more than we need 
anything else.” The same is true to- 
day. We need music more than almost 
anything else. Many of us talk of 
ministering angels as though they 
were purely fantasies of our imagina- 
tion. Have you ever thought that 
music is in reality an angel, which 
does and can minister to the needs of 
our spirits? From The Quest for In- 
William E. Park; The 
Macmillan Company. 


ner Peace by 


You need a faith that will not 
shrink, a faith that reaches far out be- 
yond what you can grasp or see or 
understand at the moment. 

* * * 

If one learns to dedicate himself to 
doing what needs to be done, rather 
than to seeking his own superiority, he 
will develop better attitudes in essential 
directions. 
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Bookish Brevities 
(From page 47) 
literary beauty. I suspect that if Paul 
of Tarsus were with us in the flesh he 
would utter at least one or two merry 
chuckles while he was engaged in read- 
ing the first chapter—which implies, of 
course, that I am ascribing to the im- 
mortal tent-maker the fine virtue of a 
sense of humor! But, having said this, 
I hasten to assert that Farrow has 
given us a book of both timely and 
timeless interest. With a fine historical 
perspective he paints vivid pictures of 
the popes, and he does so without the use 
of whitewash. With the valuable assist- 
ance of the artist, Jean Charlot, Page- 
ant of the Popes, is a picture of the 
papacy in slow motion. As a refer- 
ence book it has few, if any, popularly 
written competitors (Sheed and Ward; 
$4.50.) * * * A strange, startling, chal- 
lenging, revolutionary book —- such 
would be my best description of Divine 
Physician, by F. L. Wyman, rector of 
St. Paul’s, York, England. The author 
begins by saying: “Many of the state- 
ments made in this book could not have 
been written had not the writer wit- 
nessed in his ministry the wonderful 
works of God in Christ Jesus, by which 
sick people have been restored, many 
of whom had been declared by doctors 
to be incurable. Today they are healthy 
people, and are pursuing life normally. 
* * * Important and indispensable as 


is the doctor’s ministry to the sick in | 


mind and in body, yet viewed rightly 


the ministry of healing in the name | 
of Jesus Christ to the Christian suf- | 
ferer is of still greater importance. The | 


doctor has limits, Jesus has none, save 
those imposed upon him by man’s un- 
fitness to receive the blessings of heal- 
ing.” These words, upon first reading 
them, amazed and somewhat prejudiced 
me. They sounded not unlike the dog- 


matic statements of itinerant “faith- | 
healers” with whose work and results | 


most pastors have had their share of 
trouble and pain; but, alas, though 
the amazement both remained and 
grew, the prejudice felt was rather 
fully removed as I studied the book. 
And, if there were some traces of 
prejudice ieft in my mind, they were 
dissolved when, in the foreword, writ- 
ten by the eminent physician, Arthur 
Pool, I read this: “This present book 
is the record of a minister of the gos- 
pel who believes that the power of the 
risen Christ is as effective as ever to 
heal the broken lives, bodies and minds 
of any who will put their faith in him. 
I have seen his (the author’s) work for 
many years and can commend his 
teaching and practice as being on a 
scund theological basis and providing 
practical results.” (Bannisdale Press, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2; 3/6). 








Pointing the Way to A Fuller, Happier Life for ALL Men 
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Richard R. Caemmerer, Ph. D. 
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hat divine methods does t 

vocate for making our f 
monious, our jobs thrilling 
our recreations joyous and elevating? How 
can we make a worthvhhile contro to 
the welfare of the confmunity? How can we 
break through the materialism, warldliness, 
and selfishness of the secure? 
Read THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. |It shows 
us how to fulfill our sacred obliggtions to 
bring our joy and happiness into the lives of 
our fellow-men. 





Get a copy of this book for yourself — an- 
other for your very best friend. At your 
Religious Book Store, or order direct. 


110 pages; cloth bound $475 
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Lighting ‘with Beauty 
and Altility 


UR forty-three years of ex- 

perience in designing church 
lighting can serve you to obtain 
fixtures of the proper architectural 
feeling and symbolism to harmon- 
ize with your church. 


The engineered lighting princi- 
ples embodied in these fixtures fill 
the definite need of each church by 
providing the proper lighting for 
comfortable worship. 


Feel free to consult our engi- 
neering department without obli- 
gation to you. 
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Prayer Book and Psalter 

Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody 
by Millar Patrick, D. D. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 234 pages. $3.00. 

The Oxford American Psalter by Ray 
F. Brown. Oxford University Press. 
242 pages. $3.50. 

The American Book of Common 
Prayer by John Wallace Suter and 
George Julius Cleaveland. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 85 pages. $1.50. 

When we arrive at the highest wis- 
dom, which is heaven, whether here or 
hereafter, we always find that music is 
considered the first of the fine arts. 
Religion at its best is righteousness set 
to music. Life itself becomes a psalm. 
All of which is preliminary to the three 
brief reviews which are to follow of the 
books whose titles are given above. 

The first of these books comes to us 
from Scotland. Here we are given, in 
twenty chapters of a book delightfully 
printed, finely bound and excellently 
indexed, a study of “the metrical ver- 
sions of the psalms contained in the 
Scottish Psalter that are dear to Scots- 
nen and to Presbyterians everywhere.” 
Being neither the one nor the other your 
reviewer turned with gusto tu see what 
psalmody might mean to a near Scots- 
man, born in North England who learn- 
ed his hymn singing in the Methodist 
way. And this is what one seeker found. 

A brief but extensive and concen- 
trated historical justification of the use 
of metrical psalmody, followed by the 
story of its ‘pedigree.’ This is traced 
through the French Psalter, the Anglo- 
Genevan Psalter, and the English Psal- 
ter. The story proves a fascinating one 
as the author continues it through the 
history of the First Scottish Psalter 
(1564 A.D.) up to the second (1650) 
with a final admonitory chapter on 
“The Insufficiencies of the Scottish 
Psalter” concluding with a word as to 
the future of psalmody. These lectures, 
“enlarged and illustrated by facsimiles 
and scenes of Scottish Church life” in 
this attractive volume, were given in 
1947 as the Chalmers lectures. It must 
have been a delight to listen to them 
if they were delivered in as fascinating 
a way as they are printed. 

The next book comes to us bearing 
the curious title: The Oxford American 
Prayer Book. Opening the book one 
finds that it is a collection of “the 
psalms and canticles according to the 
use of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, point- 
ed and set to Anglican chants.’’ Con- 
fessedly it is of special and peculiar 
value to Episcopalians. In it we find 
that the Episcopal Church is suffering 
from a malaise due to the “lack of for- 
mality necessary to corporate action.” 
The author is at pains to cure this 
malaise by clarifying the methods and 


techniques required for proper chant- 
ing. This is achieved by “good monoton- 
ing,” plus proper inflection, plus “an 
organist who is able to play with the 
utmost fluency and flexibility.” Then fol- 
lows the collection of Canticles and 
Psalms musically notated. The book con- 
cludes with a brief, learned explanation 
of “the characteristics of the Anglican 
Chant,” followed by a brief history of 
its pointing together with an explana- 
tion of the principles and methods used 
in this pointing. To those interested 
this must be all very important, reveai- 
ing to a non-Episcopalian the fact that 
to be a fine singing chanting Episcopa- 
lian one has to learn a lot the hard way. 
The third book under review at once 
reveals that the Episcopal Church has 
a Book of Common Prayer for the com- 
mon sinners as well as a Book of 
Psalmody for the singing saints. As 
the Scottish Psalter has a long pedi- 
gree, so we find that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is rooted deep in tradition. 
In the Foreword four phases of this 
tradition are referred to, the most cru- 
cial of which came in the years 1540- 
1662 in England. The story of this 
period up to the present day is told in 
five chapters with an addendum con- 
sisting of a list of “Some Noted Prayer 
Books,” followed by a_ bibliography. 
Some interesting side-lights emerge as 
to the way an Empire for England was 
built, making one glad that these Em- 
pire makers had someone along with 
them to offer appropriate prayers for 
them. Very illuminating is the way the 
authors show how the theology in the 
prayers have been improved (which 
must have been a joy to God) and how 
widening situations in life have been 
progressively cared for, even if at 
times somewhat belatedly. The auth- 
ors believe that the American Book of 
Common Prayer fills a deep need mag- 
nificently. There is a splendid reproduc- 
tion in color of the Prayer Window in 
the Cathedral at Washington, D. C., 
along with some photographic reproduc- 
tions of various prayer books. The book 
is issued in commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Book of 
Common Prayer under the auspices of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in Washington, D. C. -_ 


Christianity 


Christianity and Civilization by Emil 


Brunner (being The Gifford Lectures 
Part 2—Snpecific Problems). Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 147 pages. $2.50. 
This sequel to Part I of Brunner’s 
Gifford lectures, which dealt with a 
Christian philosophy of civilization, 
carries his theme through its logical 
development in an analysis of the 
main features of the civilized life which 
follows out of a consideration of the 


basic principles which underlie our 
civilization. Here in characteristically 
Brunnerian fashion he proceeds with 
infinite pains and detail to analyze the 
nature of and answer to or use of 
technics, science, tradition, education, 
work, art, wealth, social custom and 
law, and power, until in the final chap- 
ter he comes back to the original theme 
of his first volume and sets out even 
more clearly his conception of a Chris- 
tian civilization and culture. 

In the compass of a brief review it 
is impossible to discuss each chapter; 
we must be content with comments 
about a few salient ideas. After rais- 
ing the interesting question whether 
tradition is possible or useful in a 
democracy Brunner goes on in his next 
chapter on education to ask whether 
Christianity is capable of producing a 
conception of education which can com- 
bine with the highest claims of per- 
sonalism the Socratic method of self 
development, on the one hand, and the 
new insights of natural science and 
the practical requirements of economic 
and political life, on the other. After 
expressing doubts that we have come 
to have a very clear conception of 
Christian education he answers his own 
question by asserting that the Chris- 
tian ideal in education may perchance 
be accomplished when we surround the 
individual with wholesome tradition 
while at the same time providing for 
the Socratic ideal of self-development. 

Brunner’s overtones are not all joy- 
ous. He seems constantly worried that 
men have lost the right to be called 
men because they have lost the third 
dimension of depth or religious under- 
standing, while they live on the surface 
of mere utility, animal instinct and 
economic rationality. Even art may 
replace religion if the artist lose his 
faith or depth. The last chapter is 
worth more than the price of the book. 


R. W.A. 


The Christian Church 


The Apostolic Fathers: An American 
Translation, translated and edited by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 321 pages. $3.75. 

Already well known for his Ameri- 
can translation of the New Testament, 
Dr. Goodspeed here adds to his fame 
with a translation of the “companions 
and sequels to New Testament writ- 
ings.” Each of the twelve “books” is 
carefully introduced with an interpre- 
tation of the author, the time and place 
of writing, a literary tale of the back- 
ground of the book, and a quick sug- 
gestion of its place. An appendix gives 
a study of the place of the “doctrina” 
in the life of the church. 

Most readers will find for the first 
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Good Reading 
Good Preaching 


time these letters of Barnabas, of 
Clement, of Ignatius, the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
and the rest of the twelve portions. 
Not only are these translated in read- 
able English such as Dr. Goodspeed so 
well used in the New Testament; Har- 
per and Brothers have published the 
book in excellent form, large pages, 
readable type, well leaded, so that 
many should seek it out. 

This reviewer cannot analyze it ac- 
cording to the worth of the transla- 
tion (that is for a New Testament pro- 
fessor), but from the point of view of 
a parish minister, it is most interest- 
ing reading. It will bring new light 
and life into many sermons. 

H. W. F. 


The Old Time Religion by Archie 
Robertson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
282 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a book which is a delight 
from the colored, pictorial cover to the 
last page. It is an authentic study of 
religious movements in America from 
the early days to the present. The 
author is one who believes that the di- 
versity of religious cults is a vital part 
of American life, and he writes not 
to ridicule but to explain. 

To this reviewer the first chapter 
challenged attention. I learned that 
the author is the son of my old friend, 
some years deceased, Professor : 
Re bertson, distinguished Greek scholar 
of the Scuthern Baptist Theological 
Seminary of Louisville, Kentucky. 

A. T. had his problems with this boy. 
As a youth he had some questions which 
bothered the professor. He was sent 
to a youth rally where there was a 
large banner: “Make Christ Campus 
Commander.” The boy did not like it 
and said so. He read H. L. Mencken 
while his father raved. He yielded to 
pressure to “join the church,” but the 
technique used to stir him into immer- 
sien and church membership is a deli- 
cious bit of reading. 

Wiping himself after baptism he 
says: 

“I remember a last pang of con- 
science; for it is Baptist doctrine that 
one must be converted before Baptism, 
and I had no feeling of being saved. 
It was too late now; I should have to 
straighten out the deal as best I could 
afterwards.” 

We think that the scion of Greek pro- 
fessor has done much in this book to 
atone for that breach of religious regu- 
larity. He writes of strange sects and 
religious expressions in various parts 
of our country from first hand knowl- 
edge. He spent days in Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, to secure information on the 
famous Scopes trial. He followed moun- 
tain trails to see the “snake waving” 
evangelists in action. He stopped at 
Zion, Illinois, and spent weeks in the 
California centers. And he writes with 
the ease of a newspaper reporter. 

We are inclined to agree with his 
thesis. The religion of America is not 
that of the historic Episcopal, Presby- 
terian or other dignified groups with 
their priesthood, but the sects which 
have arisen from time to time, offering 
direct approaches to deity. Some of 
these have grown into fairly mature 
religious bodies; others are on the way. 

It is fine to have an intelligent sym- 
pathetic approach to these groups. 

W. H.L 























PREACHING UNASHAMED 


By JOSEPH R. SIZOO. Greater confidence and achievement, 
says Dr. Sizoo, belong to the preacher whose sermons are 
firmly rooted in the Bible. Here is a discerning discussion of 
Bible -centered expository preaching, rich with practical sug- 
gestions on methods, techniques, and attitudes —all illus- 
trated vividly and strongly. 
and suggestions spring from reality and practical experience, 
and will be invaluable in aiding ministers in setting their 
course for a preaching program.”—Expositor $1.75 


“His comments, observations, 
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At Your Bookstore 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 


By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. Vital, sound 
interpretations of Jesus’ more difficult teachings. 
“His illustrations are so unusual and so apt that 
his book lives long after the experience of read- 
ing it. A source book for homiletical material... 
going right to the point of modern man’s re- 
ligious need.”—Church Management $2.50 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN, “An inspiring con- 
ception of Christian happiness is set forth in this 
illuminating discussion of the great spiritual 
affirmatives known as the Beatitudes.”—Religious 
Book Club $2 


WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL. Inviting, 
strengthening, challenging, these twenty-four 
messages show men and women how to use the 
rich resources of God to answer life’s basic ques- 
tion. Warmhearted, personal guidance toward 
meaning and direction in daily life. $2 


WHEN THE CHURCH WAS YOUNG 


By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL: Seventeen forceful, 
timely sermons based on Acts — showing how the 
Early Church triumphantly faced the ignorance, 
the doubts, and the opportunities that still con- 
front our churches today. $2 


PREACHING the MIRACLES of JESUS 


By HILLYER H. STRATON. Stimulating expo- 
sitions of the Gospel miracles, revealing their 
abundant sermon ideas and their meaning and 
value for men and women today. A rich source 
of fresh homiletical material for forceful, original 
messages. $2.50 


\ hen The 
Church 


, Was Young 
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* SERMON MATERIAL FOR A WHOLE YEAR IN °  £2nmon Jr. Tidings. Sixty-three pages. 


. a 
The purpose of this little book is to 


set forth the basic beliefs which the 

rut 4 lox 4 a Cw a major Protestant denominations have 
y | in common. Written primarily for lay- 

: men, the author discusses the main doc- 

by 0. A. Geiseman trines of traditional Protestantism in 

| a lucid and readable manner. There 

| are numerous quotations from Luther 

If you are looking for powerful, inspiring preach- | and Calvin. Starting with discussions 


: , . , ‘ : h i i 2an- 
ing at its best — if you are looking for stimulating aig of gan Big poe pee eg ga 


ideas by one of America’s pulpit masters — here nag on “The Ecumenical Heritage,” 
te P £ the author presents brief but clarify- 
it is! All Sermons are on the Old Line Epistles. On ing analyses of ten major tenets of 


the one hand, the preacher makes the redemption Protestantism. While readers of 
‘ a i : Church Management may find little 
of Jesus Christ central in the import of his mes- that is novel in this study, this is a 


sage. On the other hand, he is alert to today’s decidedly helpful book for anyone plan- 
: ning a series of doctrinal sermons or 
needs of his hearers. He talks about human prob- for use with study groups. 


. The author is professor of Church 
lems in language that people understand. History _and Historical Theology in 
VOLUME I (22 Sermons from Advent to Easter) covers such Emory Univernity. J.C.P 
subjects as “Is Christianity Worth the Price”, “Are You Winning R Cathelict avi : : i 
the Race of Life”, “H om a | oman Catholicism an ital Issues 

seecnnicmnaiidat by George A. Crappullo. Published by 
VOLUME Il (25 Sermons from Easter to Advent) dwells on the author at 73-60 194th Street, 
“How to Be A True Christian”, “Beware of Self-Sufficiency”, Flushing 50, New York. Paper. 63 
“Put on the Armor of God”, and others. pages. 50 cents. 

Mr. Crappullo is the author of a 
booklet entited The Protestant Heri- 
At Your Religious Bookstore — $2.50 per Volume | tege which has had a very wide reading 

during the past few years. In this 
book he carries the same thesis into the 
current controversial field. Six areas 
of Catholic-Protestant debate are in- 
sy e | cluded. These are: The True Church, 
3558B $. JEFFERSON AVE.+ST. LOUIS 18, MO. Public Schools, Separation of Church 
and State, Mixed Marriages, Religious 

eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee @ Liberty and Censorship. 


ceteaaes se is Sr ae His approach to these subjects is 
FE ce ce UII UL UAL simple, direct and effective. The first 


THE INDIVIDUAL | Sete 
AND HIS RELIGION 


cluded are several from papal encyclic- 
Gordon W. Allport 


als. These are given to show the Ro- 
man Catholic point of view. Then as 
his contribution to the question the 
author presents his interpretation of 
the Protestant position on each subject. 
Both of Mr. Crappullo’s books are 
werth while. We would suggest that 
they be read in the order in which they 
are published. First read The Protest- 
; d ant Faith, then this new title. Either 
Dr. Allport here presents a psychological analysis of may be purchased for fifty cents. 
the place of religion in the life of an individual, stress- W. H.I 
ing the different ways in which this religion is 
expressed. His psychological interpretation is not a 
minimizing of the value and truth of religion but a 
profound realization of its importance in the mature 
life of the individual. If maturity in religion is to be 
achieved a long and painful process of recasting of 
juvenile beliefs is needed so that the religious senti- 
ment will change into a productive part of the mature 
personality. The book is in touch with the great classic 
works in the fields of psychology and religion and in 
this respect stands in the great tradition of William 
James. $2.50 


Both Volumes are packed with vital material for you. 


Concordia Publishing House 








Die Kirche in Der Offentlichkeit. 
Articles by Eugen Gerstenmaier, Her- 
bert Krimm, Christian Berg. Ev. Ver- 
lagswerk, Stuttgart. 1948. Seventy- 
seven pages. 

The book came out in the centennial 
year of Wichern’s foundation of the 
Inner Mission of the German Evangeli- 
cal.Church. The Church of Luther had 
failed to maintain its way upon the 
high level of the founder, who saw the 
spirit and its practical fruit as in- 
separable. In the industrialization of 
the people across the antinomy: Chris- 
tianity or nihilism. Wichern had con- 
ceived 2 practical expression of Chris- 
tianity, from the spirit, to engage the 
whole mind of the people. That was 
not to be realized. Inner Mission, while 
serving richly, has remained a part of 
the church, only. This study restates 
the original sense of Johann Hinrich 
Wichern, which is, of course, Scrip- 
tural: “faith without works is dead.” 

d.7.C.G. 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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Sermons 


When the Church Was Young by 
Clovis G. Chappell. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 184 pages. $2.00. 

According to the list opposite the 
title page, this is Dr. Chappell’s twen- 
ty-sixth book. Such an array of pub- 
lished sermons represents a large out- 
put for one man. There is, however, 
nothing surprising about this two-foot 
shelf of good homiletical material. Most 
preachers have produced at least this 
large a number of sermons. The dif- 
ference is that people want to read 
those of Dr. Chappell. His discourses 
are invariably Biblical, practical, and 
stimulating. A preacher who uses the 
Bible as a basis for his pulpit ad- 
dresses will never run out of subjects. 

The title of When the Church Was 
Young gives us a definite idea of the 
Biblical background. Dr. Chappell pos- 
sesses the homiletical virtue of preach- 
ing from texts and in the present in- 
stance all of the texts are from the 
Book of Acts, and the sermons are in 
chronological order. The first sermon 
has for its text: “Ye shall receive 
power, after the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you: and ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
ali Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth” (Act 
1:8.) The seventeenth is based on the 
words: “The church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood” 
(Acts 20:28.) Although these sermons 
are essentially expository, they belong 
to the pattern of the twentieth cen- 
tury rather than the mid-nineteenth. 
Among the arresting titles are the fol- 
lowing: The Sin of Ignorance, When 
Life Grows Difficult, Minding Our Own 
Business, Fighting God, and The 
Chairman of the Board. 

Of all the sermons that Dr. Chap- 
pell has published it is doubtful if he 
has ever written one that is tedious. 
In his style he combines a luminous 
simplicity with intellectual respectabil- 
ity. The sermons in this book are es- 
pecially good reading. 

L. H.C. 


The Best of John A. Hutton edited by 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 176 pages. $2.00. 

No one familiar with the great 
preachers of the last generation or so 
needs to be reminded of the high place 
which Dr. John Hutton occupied among 
them. It will be remembered that he 
succeeded John Henry Jowett at West- 
minster Chapel, London, in 1923, and 
that he made a number of preaching 
visits to America, as well as to other 
parts of the world. His distinguished 
career as editor of the British Weekly 
made a deep impression upon the spir- 
itual life of the English speaking 
world. This volume of thirty-one ser- 
mons selected from Dr. Hutton’s two 
hundred published addresses will be 
welcomed by those who heard and read 
some of them in the days when he was 
still among us. Although he died as 
recently as 1947, there has grown up 
a new generation of sermon-tasters who 
knew him not. This book will intro- 
duce them to one of the great exposit- 
ory preachers of the last century. 

The volume is prefaced by a six-page 
Introduction by Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
This is a delightful and informing 
piece of writing which he who reads 


once will return to again and again. 
As to the sermons themselves, they 
combine literary charm, moral vigor, 
and prophetic insight. One which I 


personally greet as a familiar friend | 


is the exposition entitled On the Need of 
Patience. Another which strikes the 
chord of memory is From the Micro- 
scope to the Telescope.- The identical 
sermon bearing the caption of Chris- 
tianity Still Untried I heard preached 
some years ago, but not by Dr. Hutton. 
A sermon entirely new to me is VI, 
Something Worse Than a_ Blow, 
preached from the text, “And the wood 
devoured more people that day than 
the sword devoured” (II Samuel 18:8.) 
Like a number of the other examples 
of Dr. Hutton’s sermons found in this 
book, it is a masterly piece of exposit- 
ory preaching. The Soul’s Leap to God 
is another arresting title. It is from 


the author’s Guidance From Robert | 
Browning in Matters of Faith, but it | 
In the Introduction | 


is a real sermon. 
Dr. Jones says: “As a preacher Dr. 
Hutton was Biblical and largely of the 
expository school. . . . In this respect 
he resembles homiletically Frederick 
William Robertson and Alexander 
Maclaren. The Hutton sermons are 
distinguished by skill of interpretation 
and exegesis of a high order. He made 


old and familiar passages of Holy | 
Scripture glow with new meanings, and 
turned the searchlight on obscure por- 
tions of the Bible, thus bringing to 
light treasures new and old.” This be- 
ing true, The Best of John A. Hutton | 
is a book of the highest _— | 


H. C. 


Christ’s Parables for Today by Wil- | 
Revell | 


Fleming H. 
$2.25. 


liam Ward Ayer. 
Company. 173 pages. 


The pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, | 


New York City, presents eleven mes- 
sages based on the parables of Jesus. 


Since the author dedicates the book to 


his radio audience, to whom he has 
“been privileged to minister the Word 
twice weekly for more than thirteen 


years,” we may assume that some or | 
all of the messages were delivered over | 


the radio. This assumption is borne 
out in the content of the chapters: 


sermons of broad appeal to a varied | 


audience. 


Often the author views from an un- | 
usual angle—as when he interprets the | 


Parable of the Prodigal Son as a mes- 


sage about the elder brother, and what 
he sees from his viewpoint is always | 
interesting and stimulating. Some of | 


his interpretations will be questioned. 
It is not generally agreed that “Leaven 


is a corrupting influence” (page 23), 
or that the Parable of the Mustard | 
Seed expresses pessimism (page 20). | 


No doubt there will always be differ- 
ences of opinion in interpretation, and 


a preacher who reads the book will find | 


that even when he disagrees with an 


idea he has found the start of a sermon. | 

The author’s fellowship is revealed | 
in his use of the phrase “We Funda- | 
mentalists” (page 63), and his econom- | 


ics may be guessed from his assertion: 
“Jesus was no social crackpot; He be- 
lieved in the profit motive” (page 87). 

What must be a slight misprint on 
page 56 makes the author say: “Church 
leaders should stand together and pro- 
test the godliness of the day so ram- 
pant in national and international af- 
fairs.” Surely he did not mean to say 
that! 

WRT. 
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| Just Published 


The concluding volume of the 
Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary 


Thessalonians 
by William Neil 


This final volume is of the same ex- 
traordinary quality of scholarship 
which characterizes the entire Mof- 
fatt New Testament Commentary 
Series. Church Management spoke 
of its twelve different authors: 
“Rarely, if ever, has a commentary 
of composite authorship like this 
one maintained such a uniformly 
high standard throughout.” $2.75 





| New printing now ready 
The Apostolic 
Preaching 


| by C. H. Dodd 


In this book on the development of 
the apostolic preaching the various 
strands of New Testament theol- 
ogy are examined and traced. Its 
purpose is to show the essential 
unity in the material as shown in 
the mature kergyma. At the same 
time the relation of various con- 
cepts of eschatology to apostolic 
preaching is shown. Finally the 
challenge to modern preaching is 
effectively set forth. 150 


Responsible 
Christianity 


by Justin Wroe Nixon 


“This is a frank and penetrat- 
ing appraisal of current religious 
thought in this country, and an ad- 
mirable statement of the Christian 
position in terms of today. This 
book will meet the needs of many 
thoughtful men and women who 
want to know what Christian faith 
is and on what grounds they can 
base their own affirmation of it.”— 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN $2.50 


To be published April 26 


Parables of Crisis 
by Edwin McNeill Poteat 


The parables told by Jesus during 
his last forty days are as surely 
appropriate for present times of 
crisis as they were for the time 
which produced them. Dr. Poteat 
here presents a stimulating study 
of sixteen of these parables, as re- 
corded in Luke, and an explanation 
of their timelessness. $2.75 








at your bookseller 
New York 16, 


HARPER & BROTHERS "\:,"\7:, 
SSS 
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What Are You Living For? by John 
Sutherland Bonnell. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 188 pages. $2.00. 

The twenty-four sermons in this book 
have primarily grown out of the auth- 
or’s preaching from the pulpit of the 

we ees Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
E. st New York. In addition most of them, 


d POISE By . The Way T | with ange b amt “agg were delivered 
an E. STANLEY JONES PO W r R | ne ga on the “National Vespers 


author of ABUNDANT LIVING and THE WAY | What Are You Living For? is a book 
of unusually wide range. Most of the 


I: sermons are basically evangelistic. They 


ERE is your key to truly creative power and POIS also deal with practical, personal and 
social problems. In addition they are 


poise — a tested, step-by-step guidance to 

spiritual and physical well-being. marked by a decided theological em- 
: phasis. Comparatively seldom do we 

The Way to Power and Poise—52 weeks of daily come across a collection of sermons 
readings — brings release from inner tension, ae The ee a, -, os 
4 ° c ite, Ss vided into four 

worry, and frustration. It unlocks a new creative power — God parts: Invitation to Adventure, From 
sent and God-centered power that can make life over and Doubt to Faith, Courage to Overcome, 
strengthen and sustain the human spirit in all adversity. Here and the Challenge to Responsibility. 


- is the secret of triumphant living for every 4 might Pe said that = mie “rg 4 
= ese sections are more eological an 


man and ote today — @ scripture ret- meditative and the other two primarily 
erence, a brief meditation, a prayer, and practical and inspirational. Yet this 
a positive spiritual affirmation for every dichotomy hardly holds. The very last 
day in the year. sermon in the book is entitled One in 
Hope and Doctrine, and the one which 
Only E. Stanley Jones could have written precedes it is a discussion of the rela- 
this book for you. Here is the staunch Chris- pet bas Exvtevtenton. at Cath 
. . es . . sm. B § Ss 1 
tian faith, the spiritual insight, the warm book are directed to the meeting of 
human understanding that have brought life situations and are characterized by 
strength and comfort to millions through- a genuine prophetic insight. 
out the world. The Sermon on Making Your Life 
Significant has for its text, “Take there- 


384 pages pocket size Just $1.25 fore the talent from him, and give it 
unto him which hath ten talents” 

At all bookstores ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRES s} (Matthew 25:28). It begins as follows: 
“The words of judgment and condem- 

—_—_— — | nation in our text were spoken by a 

lord to his servant. The latter is de- 

scribed as ‘wicked and slothful.’ He 


has failed in an important trust. The 
l, i, SO hh ‘ed thing which he neglected has been 
taken from him.” The sermon as a 
whole, however, is more of an exposi- 


tion cf the entire parable than an eluci- 

dation of the single text. It is an ex- 

DAILY DEVOTIONAL GUIDE ample of good homiletics and should be 
highly encouraging to those who are 

. ¢ » P bearing heavy burdens. 

Written with Heart-Warming Sim- Some of the sermons deal with cer- 
— . ‘ “ tain of the intellectual problems of 

\ plicity and liluminating Clarity modern man. For example, in the sec- 
\ tion bearing the caption of From Doubt 
to Faith, the first three sermons 4 
Some of the finest spiritual thinkers of the entitled Science—And Religious Faith, 
iti = The Origin of the Universe, and nag 

i H " . Origin of Man. All of these are prob- 

day write the brief, thought provoking lems which the thinking man cannot 

dai . . ° ° ignore. Dr. Bonnell in his discussion of 

aily devotions included in every issue of these topics shows that there is no yer 

‘ 7 * flict between the findings of science an 
“Portals of Prayer”. These glowing messages daily re-kindle and __ religious truth. In this connection he 

says much in a few words. 

This is the author’s first book of ser- 
mons in thirteen years. It should have 
wa pe i a definite and important place in pres- 
rtals of P = a a definite anc port p p 
fe) of Prayer” yourself . . . encourage its regular use by every ssrdag aaialieel literature, ai 














renew the spark of faith and the joy resident in every heart. Read 


member of your church. 


Religion Helps 
How Religion Helps by Albert W. 
year, two years for $1.00. Bulk copies mailed to same address: Palmer. The Macmillan Company. 
Fifty-seven pages. $1.50. 


Issued seven times per year. Individual subscriptions; 50c a 


ic per dozen ies; $4. i id. How potent is this tiny volume! Af- 
60c per dozen copies; $4.50 per 100 copies, postpaid m. cor ee 
go Theological Seminary, and after be- 

> e e ginning his radio ministry in Los An- 

oncordia Publishing House geles, Dr. Palmer became seriously ill, 

for more than a year being unable to 

3558-B SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE e ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI = carry on his work. During that time he 
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thought through the resources that he 
had given folk during the years of his 
own active ministry as pastor and 
teacher. What truth actually dwelt in 
those resources that now might help 
him? 

This tiny book gives the answer, and 
superbly so. First, he discusses “How 
Religion Helps in Illness,” then speci- 
fically shows in “Living the Twenty- 
third Psalm” concrete ways of making 
real the presence of God in that be- 
loved scripture. 

His third chapter goes to the mind 
again: ‘Medical Science and Christian 
Faith: Friends or Foe?” in which he 
points out wisely the supplementing | 
cooperation of the two. Then, in his 
final chapter, “Putting Faith Into 
Words,” he gives a few prayers and 
affirmations that have proven helpful 
to parishioners and to himself through | 
times of sickness. 

This is subtitled “A Book for Conva- | 
lescents.” It is practical, and in this | 
reviewer’s experience has been tested 
and found true. Many folk have al- | 
ready found it a source of strength and 
inner peace. 

H. W. F. 








The Way to Power and Poise by E. | 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon - Cokesbury | 
Press. 365 pages. $1.25. | 

This is the fourth in a series of daily | 
devotional guides prepared by the well- | 
known missionary and evangelist. Each | 
is for three-fold use: to be read a page 
a day during one’s own devotional | 
quiet; to be used as a study book in | 
which each week’s material centers in | 
a developing theme; or to be read | 
through in a single sitting. } 

This volume is concerned especially | 
with the Holy Spirit as it works in the | 
subconscious, out of which, Dr. Jones 
says, comes the answer to power and 
poise. 

His devotional booklets do not meet | 
this reviewer’s personal needs, so he 
turns to other guides. But the other 
three volumes have helped vast num- 
bers of people, most of whom will find | 
here additional source material for | 
their continued search for “The Key | 
to New Life for You,” as the jacket | 
says. 

H. W. F. 


Pastoral Care of the Sick by J. C. 
Heuch. Translated from the Norwegian | 
by J. Melvin Moe. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. 148 pages. $1.50. | 

Because the original meant so much 
to him over the years, J. Melvin Moe, 
Lutheran pastor in North Dakota, has 
translated into English for the first 
time this volume from one of the teach- 
ers and bishops of the Norwegian 
Church. This translation is of the second 
revised edition, published in Norway in | 
1889. That date will tell the story of 
the book as far as its understanding 
and usage of modern psychological re- 
search. 

Throughout this volume the pastor 
is the “shepherd of souls.” The intro- 
ductory chapters make way for visit- 
ing the unconverted, and a study of 
sickbed conversations. Almost every- 
thing written concerns “soul-care.” It 
is rich in illustrative materials, but the 
very fact of its nineteenth century writ- 
ing means that such illustrations have | 
little to do with this atomic age. 

Nevertheless, for those with interest | 
in psychiatric care of the sick, some 
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A treasure for the 
church member... 
an incomparable resource 
for the minister 


THE GOSPEL 
IN HYMNS 


by Albert Edward Bailey 


“For all who love the great hymns of the Church this 

book is a glorious treasure. Beyond question, it is 
the definitive account of the English hymn and will re- 
main so for decades to come. Here is both the most 
complete and the most fascinating story of hymns and 
their authors through the ages. It is an encyclopedic 
volume, more than 600 pages packed with information. 
It is a beautiful volume, embellished with photographs 
and old drawings. It is a readable volume, written with 
kindling warmth and enthusiasm.”—Religious Book Ciub 
Bulletin Profusely illustrated, $6.00 


* 


Psychotherapy anda 


Christian View of Man 


By DAVID E. ROBERTS. A much-needed book which 
bridges the gap between psychotherapy and religion and 
shows how the two can work together. $3. 


* 


Christianity and History 


By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD. An important new book 
which the London Times Literary Supplement calls “the most 
outstanding pronouncement on the meaning of history 
by a professional historian in England since Acton’s in- 
augural.” $2.75 


x 


Lust for Power 


By JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN. What is the modern dis- 
temper that makes men crave to exert their power over 
others? “The reader will find here a concise and penetrating 
analysis of the problem underneath all human problems.”— 
PAUL RAMSEY, New York Times $3.00 


* 


Christianity and Civilisation 


The Gifford Lectures: Part II, Specific Problems 

By EMIL BRUNNER. “Not often are we privileged to read 
a book in which Christian philosophy and theology are made 
as profoundly relevant to the problems of education, work, 
law, art, technics and science as they are here,’”—ROBERT 
E, LUCCOCK, Pulpit Digest $2.50 


At all bookstores 


Charles Seribner’s Sons 
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Thousands 


upon thousands of people are 
discussing and praising 
Oxford’s great new classic 


IN OUR IMAGE 


Endorsed by noted leaders . . . eagerly 
welcomed by Christians of all creeds, this 
masterpiece of Old Testament character 
portrayal breathes vivid life into the very 
roots of our faith. Guy Rowe’s 32 heroic 
full-color portraits illuminate Houston 
Harte’s wise choice of King James text. 
Secure IN OUR IMAGE at your book store 
Buckram, gold stamped, $10.00. De luxe 
French Morocco, $25.00. 


OXFORD ) 











asia in Spiritual 
Need Thank You for 
Telling Them About 


SAY THOU ART MINE 


By Rev. Paul Y. Livingston, 
A. M., STM., D. D. 


Here is the book that will help 
you get more decisions for Christ. 
Filled with basic Christian prin- 
ciples, more than 200 illustrations 
and many word pictures. Written 
in Dr. , Livingston’s inimitable 
style. $1.25 
At All Bookstores 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK 10 
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INDIFFERENCE TO CRUCIAL ISSUES 
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Be Informed About 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


and Vital Issues 
By REV. GEORGE A. CRAPULLO 
Author of the Protestant Faith 


* 
“Here is evidence and fact.”—Dr. Halford 
E. Luccock 
“Arsenal of source material.”"—The Chris- 
tian Century 
“Written with scholarly accuracy and in 
charitable spirit.""—Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


e 
64 Pages — 50 Cents Postpaid 
FROM AUTHOR OR AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
73-60-194th Street, Flushing 50, New York 
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gain may be found in this master of the 
past; while those of conservative reli- 
gious backgrounds, the words and sug- 
gestions follow right down the proper 


alleys. 
H.W. F. 


To Reach Children 


Thirty Stories I Like to Tell by Mar- 
garet W. Eggleston. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 140 pages. $1.50. 

Junior Nature Sermons by Jacob J. 
Sessler. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
124 pages. $1.50. 

Ministers and teachers who tell 
stories or deliver junior sermons are 
always looking for new material. These 
two books, both written out of long 
experience in the art, are good sources 
of ready-made stories. 

Miss Eggleston was for some time 
a professor in the School of Religious 
Education and Social Service of Bos- 
ton University and is the author of 
several books of stories. Of the thirty 
stories published here, more than half 
are favorites that have appeared in 
earlier books but are now out of print. 
Most of the stories are about boys and 
girls, but some are biographical inci- 
dents about historical characters such 
as Dr. Grenfell, Franklin Pierce, Mat- 
thew Henson. Some are missionary 
stories, some laid in America, some in 
other lands and times. All are sim- 
ply and directly told with a charm 
that will attract young listeners. Every 
story teaches a good lesson without be- 
ing obvious or didactic. 

Jacob J. Sessler is pastor of the 
Reformed Church, Grafton, Vermont, 
and this is announced as his seventh 
volume of sermons for children. He 
has a keen eye for nature and a quick 
wit to interpret its meaning. To him 
all nature is the work of God and 
speaks of God. Flowers, birds, fish, 
crocodiles, grasshoppers, owls, ants, 
worms, trees, mountains, and other 
objects of nature figure in the thirty- 
six little sermons. These are definitely 
sermons, and constantly we are re- 
minded, “There is an important les- 
son in this for us.” Where Miss Eg- 
gleston is content to let the story speak 
for itself, Dr. Sessler always brings 
it to a point and drives home a les- 
son, as in this conclusion: “Clouds in 
the sky are very necessary. God sends 
them. God sends the clouds in our 
lives. They, too, are necessary. God 
always knows what is best for us.’ 


(p. 72) 
2 W.R.L. 


Religion in the Kindergarten by Rose- 
mary K.Roorbach. Harper & Brothers. 
218 pages. $2.00. 

This will long be the standard work 
for teachers of four- and five-year-olds 
in church kindergartens, either for day 
schools or Sundays. Miss Roorbach is 
an associate editor of! children’s pub- 
lications for the Methodist Church, 
who has specialized in this field. 

A third of the book is a study of the 
kindergarten child, the relationship be- 
tween parent and teacher, and rather 
detailed writing of ways to teach. 
About everything is considered, space, 
ecuipment, curriculum, religious mean- 
ings, uses of birthdays, holidays, mu- 
sic, and nearly everything else that 
might be a part of kindergarten work. 
Though written with brief statements, 


this is a most complete volume. 

A trained public school kindergarten 
teacher reports that all the activities 
suggested are exactly like those she 
uses in the excellently-equipped public 
school, except for two things: she does 
not use their religious songs or reli- 
gious stories and their accompanying 
pictures, as Miss Roorbach naturally 
expects within the church school. This 
teacher says this is one of the finest 
descriptions of kindergarten work she 
has ever seen. 

Unfortunately, many teachers read- 
ing this will be discouraged, finding it 
impossible within the limits of usual 
space to do the things recommended. 
Yet the creative teacher will find that 
Miss Roorbach does realize that prob- 
lem, and that it is not at all impossible. 

The greater portion of the book is a 
description of six units, covering cur- 
riculum material for an entire year’s 
course in church school. Here again 
the creative work of Miss Roorbach 


will prove most helpful. All in all, this 
is a publishing event within its field. 
H. W.F 


Jesus and the Children by N. N. Ron- 
ning. Illustrated by Lee Mero. Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 68 pages. $1.00. 

An attractive little book for those 
who would tell stories or teach children 
about Jesus. The first chapter sketches, 
by way of contrast, the dark back- 
ground in the way children were treat- 
ed in pagan countries at the time of 
Christ; but it fails to note that this 
pagan cruelty did not obtain among the 
Jews, who were Jesus’ own people. Af- 
ter a chapter on the childhood and 
boyhood of Jesus, each chapter inter- 
prets an incident in which Jesus came 
is contact with children: The Boy Who 
Gave Away His Lunch, Jairus’ Daugh- 
ter, The Epileptic Boy, The Noble- 
man’s Son, and others. Scripture ref- 
erences are given for each incident. 
The chapters are not stories to tell but 
present material from which stories 
may be constructed. 

W. R. L. 


To Serve the Present Age 


Signs of Hope In a Century of De- 
spair by Elton Trueblood. Harper and 
Brothers. 125 pages. $1.00. 

There is so much pessimism abroad 
these days that it is refreshing to pick 
up a book that sounds a note of realistic 
hopefulness. This little study by Dr. 
Trueblood does just this, for it is not 
an attempt to diagnose the ills of our 
time or to prescribe cures, but rather 
it sets forth some evidences of emer- 
gent health. While recognizing that 
we are living in a time of strain, the 
author affirms that if we make the 
proper response to it, “it will be a time 
of greatness.” The courageous effec- 
tiveness of minorities is seen to point 
to the dawn of a possible new day. 

The author finds encouragement in 
the rise of an ecumenical movement of 
greater possible significance than any 
church mergers which may be effected. 
This is the spiritual, horizontal fel- 
Jowship which already exists between 
church groups which have not yet of- 
ficially united. Another sign of hope 
is seen in the vitality of the new the- 
ology, with its emphasis on a realistic 
view of man, historical Christianity 
and a total gospel. The emergence of 
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In this interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, Professor Quimby applies 
the teachings of Paul to our modern civiliza- 
He begins with a description of 
the circumstances under which this great 
Epistle was written, and goes on to describe 
the city of Rome with all its splendor, its 
busy trade, its inner life — the narrow back 
streets, the slave society and the filth — and 
the religious habits of the greatest city 


THE GREAT REDEMPTION 


Chester Warren Quimby 


hood. 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


in the world. From this point he takes up 
the main sections of Paul’s treatise, inter- 
preting them for the time in which they 
were written, and then applying them to 
our present life. 
fine chapter on 
Life’’ — his duties to others, his duties to 
the State, the need for Christian brother- 


Religious Book Club Selection 


The book closes with a 
“The Christian’s Daily 


$2.50 


New York 11, New York 





various lay religious movements, like 
the Adult School Movement in England 
and the Christopher Movement in this 
country, and the growth of redemptive 
societies, like the Iona Community, are 
seen as further evidences that new life 
can spring up in the decay of our 
times. This book should be required 
reading for Christian pessimists. 

Dr. Trueblood is Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Earlham College and is the 
author of several books. 

I.-C. P. 


Making a Go of Life by Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 346 pages. 
$1.00. 

A devotional book by Roy L. Smith 
is sure to stimulate and expand the 
mind of the reader. The basic mate- 
rial offered here was presented as the 
Perkins Lectures in Wichita Falls, 
Texas in 1943. The book is divided 
into twelve major parts, with four 
weeks of readings for each part. For 
each day there is a scripture reference, 
a passage of comment, a prayer, and a 
“spiritual experiment.” The prayers 
are original and unconventional. The 
following “experiment,” chosen at 
random, may be a good sample: “List 
the great desires of your life. Sift 
them out until you have reduced the 
number to five. Then try to imagine 
what kind of person you would be if 
these were suddenly realized. Does 
this give you any idea of the direc- 
tion in which you are living?” (page 
81) The dust jacket promises that “Any 
person who reads this book and ap- 
plies the guidance offered will find him- 


self in finding God.” Try it and see! 
W.R.L 


The Near East 


Armenian Affairs. A Journal of Ar- 
menian Studies. Volume I; Number I. 
A quarterly to sell at one dollar per 
copy; $4.00 per year. American Na- 
tional Council of America, 144 East 
24th Street, New York 10, New York. 

As the Jews of the world have 
dreamed of the homeland so the Arme- 
nians throughout the world have had 
a dream of returning to the ancestral 
fields. There are one and a half million 
of them scattered throughout the world. 
Persistent Turkish persecutions have 
destroyed the homes, razed _ their 
churches, and banished individuals. 
Here is one of the oldish Christian cul- 
tures systematically destroyed by an 
unfriendly nation. 

This quarterly is dedicated to the 
task of preserving the cultural con- 
tributions of the Armenian people and 
arousing interest in their problems. 
American Chtistians have shared in the 
Jewish hopes for a restored Israel; our 
government has been friendly to the 
Israeli nation. But since the Near East 
relief of a generation ago there has 
been little American interest in the 
Armenian people. In the pages of this 
apparently innocent, but materially 
beautiful quarterly, there is most devas- 
tating evidence of the continued perse- 
cution of the Armenian people. The 
program of Turkish relief sponsored by 
our United States has enabled the Turk- 
ish government to build an iron curtain 
about its lands so that the truth of 





Thou Shalt Have No Other 
Gods Before Me 


“Do we make ourselves gods, obey- 
ing our own wills rather than God’s 
will, or do we follow unswervingly 
that first commandment which in 
positive form declares, ‘Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve?’ Unless we 
give priority in our lives to our al- 
legiance to God, the other nine com- 
mandments are of no consequence— 
in a word, nothing else matters; but 
if we dedicate ourselves to Him, we 
shall learn in our own experience 
that ‘He maketh all things New’.” 


OLD WINE 
in NEW BOTTLES 


By Gardiner M. Day, ($2.00) 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17 Chicago 2 











Armenian destruction does not reach 
many of us. In the pages charges are 
made of news censorship by the United 


| States Military Commission to Turkey 
| which violates the principle of freedom 


of communication. As the result the 
Armenian people are seeking for what 
they think will be a greater freedom 


| under Soviet Russia. If the charges are 


true what a travesty on democracy is 
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| being perpetuated in our military aid 
to Turkey. 

Stimulate Vacation School bttendauce But these revelations are but inci- 
dental to the book as a whole. It is a 
big quarterly of about 130 pages. Two 

FELT ITEMS. A proven means for arousing interest most attractive color prints are offered 

and enthusiasm. Pennants in assorted colors. € Mount Ar ees d 

—one of } P 2 Ss 

LARGE PENNANT. 8”x18”....each, 25c; doz., $2.50 2 eee 2 se nani 

cent iinaie sas fe see aa i scene from the Battle of Vartannantz. 
A 2” long. . e ; oo OE. . : 

. This battle between the Armenians and 

BEANIE. Blue and white. Fits all sizes... .each, 50¢ the Persians was fought in A.D. 451 

EMBLEM. Ked and white. 4 “ot 12¢; doz., $1.25 The quarterly has splendid articles on 

bo oman pein In bright hundred, $2.50 the history of Armenia, its customs, its 

literature. There is a pictorial presen- 


SOUVENIR TAG. In color on sturdy stock with cord : i 
attached. Size, 274”x2%” hundred, $1.25 tation of the Catholicate of Cilicia. 


DIPLOMA CERTIFICATE. Fiat, lithographed in Traditionally, Christianity in Arme- 


color on high quality stock. Awarded for perfect . Spf APA . * mathe 
ittendance. Size, 944"x12%” dozen, 50c nia dates back to Apostolic days. 
W. H. L. 


FOLDER CERTIFICATE. Exquisite, in full color 
Hand-lettered certificate and Bible verse size 
1%4,°x7"”. With envelope each, 5c 


REGISTRATION CARD. Cont tins facts about pupil e e 
and records attendance. Size, 3x5”... hundred, 75c Book Reviewers in 


This Issue 
1703 CHESTNUT STREET Fred Smith. Conere . =e 
s ‘ gregation Minister, 
THE JUDSON PRESS PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Raymond W. Albright, Evangelical 


School of Theology, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 
THESE L AYMEN WITNESS Harold W. Freer, Dover Congrega- 
tional Church, Westleke, Ohio. 
Some of the great spiritual insights of the ages have James C. Perkins, Minister, First 
come from laymen and laywomen. The Upper Room ae ' —" Chereh, San An- 
for May-June is an all-lay number. The devotional erage rd “'s 
messages for these months are written by lay persons _ F. os “ope oe , skein 
who have learned to get daily help and inspiration we "ieee Santee 
through Bible reading, prayer and meditation. Here vania. ; 
are engineers and housewives, merchants and edu- Lewis H. Chrisman, West Virginia 
cators, congressmen, doctors, labor leaders, lawyers, “Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
and others who will lead millions of people in daily West Virginia. 
devotions. Join the ever-growing circle of in- W. R. Locke, Minister, Methodist 
wai dividuals and families who find inspiration Church, Perry, Ohio. - 
for daily living in THE UPPER ROOM. William H. Leach, Editor, Church 
Management, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















A subscription to THE UPPER ROOM is a gift of love. 
Its cost is only 50c per year. Send your list now. In- 
clude yourself, your friends, your loved ones, 
Single copies, 10¢ each. Consignment orders to in- The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
dividuals or churches, 5c each in lots of ten or more. of Religious Knowledge. Vol. I. Baker 
Book House. 500 pages. $4.50. 
THE UPPER ROOM i ei sae oe co, 
The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide a6 1% LOPES GE Oh Cm Sram 
y work brought out by the Baker Book 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tenn. House. The Schaff-Herzog is one of 
the sets always found in an adequate 
reference library. The “New” in the 
title refers to the revision which was 
completed in 1907. As reviewed in the 
preface, the history of the encyclo- 
pedia goes back to 1853, proceeds 
through several revisions and trans- 
lations, and includes the work of many 
continental and American scholars. The 
131 names listed as contributors and 
collaborators for Volume I represent 
the best scholarship of the 19th cen- 
tury. Articles vary in length from one 
line to twenty-four pages, and the long 
articles are well paragraphed and 
headed by an outline of contents for 
convenience. 
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artists of renown are ideal for use in steeple, sanc- 
tuary or chapel. ( The announced plan of the publish- 
ers is to issue one volume each month 

WRITE FOR LIST OF at $4.50 each until the set of thirteen 
MORRISON is completed. Two supplementary vol- 
ORD! umes, to be prepared under the editor- 
REC NG ship of Lefferts A. Loetscher, are 


LABORATORIES planned to bring the encyclopedia 


z, y: C ~) Om y, , 
Dept. A-4, Batavia, III. “completely up to date.” 
W.R.L. 
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Building Better Homes 


This Church Used Family Life Week for Youth Conferences 
On Sex, Home and Christian Living 


by Cimuline Ss he» la 


OUNG people of the church are 
often not considered in the busi- 
ness of building better homes. 
Special attention is given to those who 
have already established a family life, 
or, in premarital counseling to those 
young couples who are about to enter 
into matrimony. But what of the 
a@olescents—the potential parents — 
who are now merely regarded as 
“school children’? What is the church’s 
responsibility to them in helping to 
establish Christian homes throughout 
its congregation? 
Young people today face a number 
of problems. Society in general seems 


to approve of activities which conflict | 


with the teachings of the church. 
Lacking the wisdom which comes from 
experience in dealing with the ways of 
the world, teen-agers often take the 
easy course, the attitude of “Well, ev- 
erybedy’s doing it, so what’s wrong 
with it?” How can we guide them 
along the right paths so that they wi,l 
come willingly? 

For one thing, the church must pro- 
vide a program of activities that will 
appeal to the ability and interests of 
its young people. It must offer some- 
thing worthy of their time and inter- 
ests. It must meet their needs, which 
include physical, mental, social and 
spiritual growth. The church must rec- 
ognize the important part it can play 
in each of the four-fold phases of life, 
and then it must make provisions for 
further guidance in each one. 

Paul's letter to the Ephesians, with 
special reference to the Christian home 
(Chronicles 5:1-33) served as a theme 
for a recent Youth Conference in our 
church, which was designed to rec- 
ognize the teen-ager’s part in building 
better homes. Sponsored by the Mar- 
ried Couples Club, the program in- 
cluded a six-hour variety of activities 
for boys and girls of the congregation 
between the ages of 15 and 17, and 
will be repeated later on for a younger 
age group. The program included pe- 
riods of fun, fellowship, discussion, in- 
struction, and worship. 

The idea for such a conference was 
the outgrowth of a Sunday school les- 
son on “Boy-Girl Companionship” and 
i *Family Week will be observed by the 
churches May 12-19. The program described here 


was developed in the Lutheran Church of the 
Atonement, of which Mrs. Daum is a member. 


Life 


the pupils’ reactions to a film strip 
entitled, “Boy Meets Girl.” 
tion of the local high school program 
showed that very little sex instruction 
was offered there. Members of the 
Couples Club, recalling their own lack 
of such education in youth, were eager 


Investiga- 
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to sponsor the conference as a service 
to the church. 


Three Month’s Planning 

A committee was selected to take 
charge of the conference program, and 
three months of planning followed. 
First of all, parents of the young peo- 
ple who were in the specified age group 
were invited to a meeting with the 
committee to learn the nature of the 
conference. Those who were unable 
to attend the meeting were visited, so 
that each father and mother was con- 
tacted. The parents, along with the 
members of the church council, agreed 
to the need of sex instruction which 
would stress Christian attitudes and 
principles, and all pledged their sup- 
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port and cooperation. 

Next, letters were sent to various 
city and county medical agencies ex- 
plaining the proposed program of the 
conference, and asking for instructors 
which would be recommended. When 
the instructors had been selected, the 
committee suggested specific subjects 
to be covered in their talks, which would 
meet the needs of the young people. 
| Every detail of the conference was 
| planned carefully in advance, and fi- 
nally, invitations were sent to the teen- 
| agers with a brief outline of the pro- 
| gram to be presented. 





Twenty young people were on hand 

in the church basement the Saturday 
| afternoon scheduled for the confer- 
| ence. The first half-hour, which was 
the “warm up” period, consisted of a 
series of hilarious “ice-breaker” games 
| and mixers led by an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Couples Club. It proved to 
be a good way to greet the young 
| people; winning their interest and co- 
| operation at the very beginning set the 

pace for the rest of the program. 

Boys and girls separated for the 
next two items on the program, which 
featured “The Story of Life for “Teen- 
Agers,” and “The Christian Approach 
to Life.” A young woman physical edu- 
cation teacher with special training in 


5. P REDINGTON & co. | sex instruction for youth led the girls 
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in a discussion of the scientific story 

| of life, while a young doctor instructed 
the boys. (Both speakers had been 
recommended for this part of the pro- 
gram by the County Tuberculosis and 
Health Association.) In order to avoid 
embarrassment on the part of the young 
people, no other adults were present at 
these meetings. 

A discussion of the Christian atti- 
tude toward sex conduct followed, un- 
der the leadership of the minister for 
the boys and a young woman from the 
Couples Club for the girls. These talks 
were based on the fifth chapter of 
Ephesians and texts on the Christian 
interpretation of sex. 

The two groups came together again 
for a fun period, beginning with a 
treasure hunt held outside the church. 
The nature of the game. immediately 
dispelled any possible feeling of 
strangeness or embarrassment, which 
the committee thought might follow the 
instruction period. After an hour of 
planned recreation, an _ educational 
movie was shown. This was followed 
by a covered dish supper served by the 
Couples Club and a “group. sing” 
around the table. 

The Christian Home 

The serious part of the conference 
was resumed after supper when a panel 
of five adults guided a discussion on 


| the Christian home. The whole group 


of teen-agers participated in consider- 
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ing problems in family relationship 
and offering suggestions to improve the 
home atmosphere. Better ways of 
working together and understanding 
each other, as well as family worship, | 
recreational activities, and family | 
councils were discussed, 

A candlelight worship service in the | 
church concluded the Youth Confer- | 
ence program. Each person was given 
a candle as the group proceeded silently | 
to the front pews of the church, lighted 
only by two altar candles. One of the 
young people read from the Scriptures 
First Corinthians 13:1-7, and the min- 
ister offered a prayer for Christian | 
homes. Two other young people took 
part in the service by reading respon- | 
sively verses from the Bible on the | 
duties of each member of the family | 
in a, Christian home. 

Following the responsive reading, 
the entire group of young people and 
members of the Couples Club went to 
the altar to light their individual can- | 
dles from the candle held by the min- 
ister, while a member of the choir sang, | 
“Follow the Gleam.” The minister | 
concluded the program with a prayer | 
of dedication, expressing the theme of | 
the conference: 

“Eternal God whose fatherly love is | 
from generation to generation, we de- | 
dicate to Thee the homes with which | 
Thou hast blessed us, our daily lives in | 
those homes, our words and deeds, our 
hopes and ambitions, our hearts, and | 
wills, beseeching Thee to transform | 
them with the touch of Thy divine 
power, and to make them a part of Thy | 
true kingdom, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.” 

It has not been possible since to evalu- | 
ate to the full extent the results of 
such a conference. The varied program | 
appeared to be well received by the | 
young people. The mixture of fun, | 
serious instruction, frank discussion 
and social and religious fellowship 
helped bridge the gap between the 
teen-agers and adults. A closer affinity | 
was established between the young peo- | 
ple and the young married couples 
who are in the process of founding 
Christian homes. This we know re- 
sulted from the conference. | 

Other results may be revealed over 
a period of time. Perhaps the confer- | 
ence enlightened a youngster who was | 
bewildered by mixed emoticns on the 
subject of love and marriage; it may 
have helped formulate standards by 
which a future mate is chosen; it may 
have raised the standards of self-con- 
duct among the teen-agers; and it 
may have effected a stronger bond of 
Christian love between each. husband 
and wife taking part in the program. | 

The success of a future marriage 
may even be a result of the conference. 

Only time will tell, but surely the work 
of the church and the home must be 
closely allied, 
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Ministers Vacation Exchange 


T looks like a great year for the ex- 
change department. Here are op- 
portunities to meet every desire. 

There are still two more issues which 
The rules 
are simple, 

1. No charge when your address is 


| given for mail. 


2. Make your announcement brief 


| and to the point. 


8. Notify us immediately when ex- 
change has been arranged. 
Items which reach us by April 18 


| can be in the May issue. 


Greater Cincinnati Area. First Pres- 


| byterian Church U. S. A. in Newport, 
| Kentucky with membership of approxi- 


mately 300, offers honorarium of $100 
for one preaching service each Sunday 
in August. Free use of modern mznse 
in best residential section of city. New- 
port is just across Ohio river from Cin- 
Many advantages including 


into historic Kentucky. Pastor would 
like similar exchange in any part of 
Have had 
many satisfactory exchanges in past. 


| Can give best of references. Joseph W. 


Fix, 669 Nelson Place, Newport, Ken- 


| tucky. 


* * * 


Nova Scotia. Heartz Memorial United 
Church of Canada, with manse at Wey- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. Pastor and mother 
desire to effect exchange of manse and 
pulpit for either July or August. Lovely 
beach at Sandy Cove nearby, many 
tourists. All modern conveniences in 


| manse. Ralph Knock, Weymouth, Nova 


Scotia, Canada. 
~ * . 

Porter, Indiana. Evangelical United 
Brethren minister desires mutual ex- 
change of pulpit and parsonage for two 
or three weeks in August. A small town 
church of 250 members located forty 
miles from Chicago’s Loop, three miles 
from beautiful Lake Michigan and Indi- 
gna’s Dunes State Park. Morning serv- 
ice only. Prefer to exchange with New 
England minister but will consider 
other offers. A. E. Givens, Porter, Indi- 
ana. 

7 * * 

Will Supply. Minister of First Meth- 
odist Church, Festus, Missouri, thirty 
miles south of St. Louis, will be glad to 
supply a church in Boston or on Cape 
Cod during the month of July in ex- 
change for use of parsonage. Morning 


service only. Would consider a church 
in Washington, D. C., also. Marshall A. 
Bridwell, 829 West Main Street, Festus, 
Missouri. 

* = ” 

St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. United 
Church, minister in city of 20,000 situ- 
ated on No. 4 Highway, midway be- 
tween Buffalo and Detroit, and eight 
miles from very popular summer resort 
on Lake Erie, will supply American 
pulpit for month of July. Parsonage 
required. Present church membership 
800. Would like church of comparable 
size. Minister exchanging may have 
use of parsonage with all modern con- 
veniences. No preaching required but 
could be arranged. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for a summer vacation in Canada 
with good fishing, golfing and swim- 
ming. Milton G. Cook, 14 Balaclava 
Street, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 

* + ~ 


Will Supply. Congregational minis- 
ter serving suburban community church 
with 359 families, will supply liberal 
church anywhere in northeast, month of 
July in exchange for living accommo- 
dations or any other arrangements 
which may be suggested. Family con- 
sists of wife and two daughters, 15 and 
nine years old. No exchange. H. A. 
Bourdeau, Box 172, Tewksbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

7 * * 

Horace, North Dakota. Delightful 
suburban village, 15 minutes from 
Fargo, N. D., and Moorehead, Minne- 
sota. The latter towns have three col- 
leges, excellent library facilities and 
are music centers. One hour from fa- 
mous vacation land of Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota, with swimming, fishing and 
boating. The Horace parish is com- 
posed of three congregations immedi- 
ately surrounding the City of Fargo. 
The Horace parsonage is a spacious 
furnished home, four bedrooms newly 
decorated last summer. Modern kitchen, 
Monarch electric range, new Crosley 
refrigerator. Would desire exchange 
with someone for the month of Julv 
and August in mountainous regions of 
Colorado, in or near Denver. Parsonage 
exchange only preferred, but pulpit ex- 
change could be arranged if necessary. 
Seven in family. O. E. Dolven, Lutheran 
Pastor, Horace, North Dakota. 

* * * 

Washington, D. C. Minister of a de- 
lightful Community church located in 
suburban northwest Washington, the 
capital of your nation, offering an 
opportunity to really see the many 
beautiful and historic places of interest, 
desires to exchange pulpit and parson- 
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SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


age with a minister living on Lake 
Michigan, not too far from Chicago, for 
the month of August. Desire bathing 
and recreational opportunities for two 
boys, age 10 and 13. Milton B. Crist, 
5200 Cathedral Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 16, D. C. 


* * * 


Will Supply pulpit of any congenial 
denomination, month of August. Hon- | 
orarium or use of manse; will consider | 


exchange. Careful use of your home 
assured; we have no children or pets. 
References. Prefer mountains: Alleg- 
henies, Rockies, Smokies ... What have 
you? W. Howard Lee, Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Augustine, Florida. 
* *- * 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia. Presbyter- 

ian church in beautiful mountain town 


of southwest Virginia, “On the Trail of | 
Ten-room brick | 
manse, all conveniences. Ideal summer | 
Morning service only. Desire | 


the Lonesome Pine.” 


climate. 
mutual exchange for August, any Prot- 
estant denomination. Prefer New Eng- 
land, on or near coast, or some other 


locality near beach. James E. Ratch- | 
ford, 921 West Second Street, Big Stone | 


Gap, Virginia. 
* 


Easton, Connecticut. Congregational 
church. 


Ottawa area preferred. Easton lovely 
residential town, nine miles from Bridge- 


port, 55 miles from New York on Mer- | 
ritt Parkway. Four in family. Parson- | 
age small, two bedrooms, modern con- | 


veniences. No objection to preaching. 
Charles D. Broadbent, P. B. Box 16, 
Easton, Connecticut. 

* * 


Williamsburg, Virginia. Methodist 
church. Here is the restoration of one 


of the great historic areas of America. | 
Would like to exchange pulpit and par- | 


sonage for two weeks in July or August. 


James W. Brown, The Methodist Church, 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 
. * * 


Will Supply. 
supply the pulpit of a New England 


church during July or August. Prefer 
Connecticut or Massachusetts. A. Homer | 
Jordan, Tripp Avenue Christian Church, | 


Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 
* * 7 


Supply Wanted. Medford, Massachv- | 


setts. First Methodist Church, with 


over 600 members, located about seven | 


miles from downtown Boston. Univer- 
sities, beaches, historical places and li- 
braries. Desires Protestant minister 
to supply pulpit, one service each Sun- 


day, for last Sunday in July through | 


Labor Day Sunday, and be ready to 
perform marriages and conduct fu- 
nerals in exchange for use of modern 
parsonage. No exchange. Two sleep- 
ing rooms available. Wellington C. 
Pixler, 41 Central Avenue, Medford 55, 
Massachusetts. 
* * * 

East Liverpool, Ohio. Would be glad 
for exchange with pastor of any con- 
genial denomination for month of Au- 
gust either in the eastern part of the 
U.S. (New England preferred) or in 
the mid-west near the Denver area or 
park area. Our city is located in the 
beautiful Ohio River valley; the pottery 
center of the world; near Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown. Many cultural op- 

(Turn to page 87) 


Desire parsonage exchange | 
with United Church of Canada minister | 
during month of August. Montreal or | 
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Biographical aii in we 


Henry Ford - - Individualist 


by cia Ht | ea 


And he made in Jerusalem engines, 
invented by cunning (clever) men.— 
II Chronicles 26:15. 

ENRY FORD was born on a 
farm in Greenfield township, 
Michigan, a suburb of Detroit, 
July 30, 1863. He died April 8, 1947. 

His father, William Ford, was an 
Irish immigrant, his mother, Mary 
Litegott, was of Dutch ancestry. Ford 


| was not the son of impoverished par- 


| ents, 


| 
| 





his father was a_ well-to-do 
farmer. 

Ford obtained his education from a 
settlement school near Greenfield, he 
continued there until he was sixteen. 
Then he left the farm to work in a 
machine shop in Detroit. Several dec- 
ades later, after success had come, he 


bought up most of the land in the 


| vicinity. 


Ford was married on April 11, 1888, 
to Clara Bryant. When he married, 
his parents offered him a farm of his 
own in the neighborhood. But he had 
visions of a career in mechanics. 

Success did nct come to Ford until 
he was well past forty. Scoffed at in 
early life as a dreamer, or, as a young 
fellow with a lot of crazy ideas, in 
middle life he saw his youthful visions 
develop into activities that enabled him 


| to give employment to more than 
| 200,000 persons. The venture for whose 
| $28,000 capital he had to beg from 


friends and acquaintances in 1903, 
grew into assets for which he was said 


| to have refused $1,000,000,000. 


| ners of the 


Ford became known in the far cor- 
earth as “a man whose 


| genius brought into being an industry 


that changed the world.” 

From the Detroit machine shop Ford 
graduated as a stationary engineer in 
the 80’s. He built a threshing ma- 
chine which he sold to one of his fath- 
er’s neighbors. It was not a success 
and was junked. 

In 1892-93 came the idea of a gaso- 
line-propelled horseless carriage. Ford 
made one with a two-cylinder engine, 
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purely as an experimental model. But, 
as he expressed it later, “The darn 
thing ran.” This crude vehicle was 
the forerunner of the millions of cars 
which subsequently bore the Ford 
name. It was built in a little brick 
shed. 

Ford became an industrial colossus. 
While his fame and wealth was based 
upon the success of the Ford Motor 
Co., his genius spread through scores 
of other fields. He became a railroad 
executive, a pioneer in commercial avia- 
tion, a grower of rubber, an author and 
publisher, a sociologist, a mine owner, 
shipping magnate, lumber man, chem- 
ist, manufacturer of farm tractors, 
cloth glass, and artificial leather. 

Ford was an outstanding individu- 
alist. He preferred to work alone. For 
bankers he had a positive distaste, yet 
he was the largest individual bank de- 
pesitor in the world. 

Ford was a lone exponent of the 
open shop. He opposed the unioniza- 
tion of his factories until a bargain- 
ing election disclosed that the C.I. 0. 
United Automobile Workers had a 
majority of his employees in_ its 
membership. Then he recognized the 
union, granted all its demands, and 
went even further than his competitors 
by proposing the union dues check-off 
as part of the contract. 

Ford made one attempt to enter 
politics. But he was defeated in 1918 
for U. S. senator from Michigan by a 
small margin. 

Ford was not a churchman, but he 
put $10,000,000 into a hospital in De- 
troit and in World War I days turned 
it over to the government for the re- 
habilitation of wounded servicemen. 
It, did service worth $2,500,000 a year 
in terms of money. For years Ford 
paid deficits of $300,000 annually. 

Mrs. Ford took a personal interest in 
the hospital. She was also a generous 
supporter of the Moral Re-Armament 
Group, formerly known as the Oxford 
Croup. 

Ford was given a degree of doctor 
of engineering by the University of 
Michigan in 1926. Ten years later 
Coigate University bestowed upon him 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws, 


| citing him as “of the select company 
| assured of perpetual fame, 


” 


and one 


whose “triumph will be recorded in the 


| history of cur times.” 
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QUICKLY FOLDS 
OR UNFOLDS 


Ford tried to end World War I by 
sending a $400,000 peace ship expedi- 
tion to Europe, “to get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas.” Credit 
for inspiring the expedition was given 
chiefly to Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, a 
prominent pacifist. The party wan- 
dered from capital to capital and 
finally disbanded. The expedition was 
one of the few Ford failures. 


When the United States entered the 
war, Ford put his resources at the dis- 
posal of the government. “I want 
peace,” he said, “but I will fight like 
the devil to get it. I hate war so 


much I am willing to enter this one | 
He made Eagle | 


to make it the last.” 
boats (sub chasers) and other arma- 
ment. His factories turned out bil- 
lions of dollars worth of war weapons. 


A phase of the Ford career that 
aroused world-wide comment and a 
great deal of enmity for him, was the 
anti-Jewish campaign that was carried 
on in his Dearborn Independent. It 
had as its foundation documents that 
purported to be “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,” outlining a Jewish 
conspiracy for Jewish domination of 
the World. These papers had been 
denounced for years by Jewish lead- 
ers throughout the world as forgeries. 
Put they always bobbed up when anti- 
Semitic campaigns were under way. 
The Swiss courts decided that the 
documents were fakes, evidently plag- 
iarized from Maurice Joly’s satiric 
Dialogues in Hell. 


A $1,000,000 libel action was brought 
against Ford by Aaron Sapiro, Chica- 
go attorney. It was settled out of 
court. Ford repudiated the Dearborn 
Independent’s campaign, and said he 
was not fully aware of what the pub- 
lication carried. 


In July, 1927, Ford issued a state- 
ment in which he said: “I am fully 
aware of the virtues of the Jewish peo- 
ple as a whole, of what they and their 
ancestors have done for civilization 
and for mankind toward the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry, of 
their sobriety and diligence, their 
benevolence and their unselfish inter- 
est in the public welfare.” 


In 1919 Ford brought a suit against 
the Chicago Tribune for calling him an 
anarchist. He won a victory and was 
given six cents as damages. 


Ford was buried in a humble little 
cemetery near the vast River Rouge 
plant which symbolized the extent of 
the Ford Motor Co. The cemetery, 
hallowed ground for generations of the 
family, is located on a part of what 
used to be the farm where he was born. 





for changing 
ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity 


MORE leg comfort 


MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 


Churches, schools, hotels, 
institutions, fraternal 
buildings . . . convert 
any room into a ban- 
quet or group activity 
room. Clear it in minutes. 


MORE tor your money ss 


Send for folder with 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2724 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


(From page 65) 
portunities and beautiful scenic coun- 
try. Would be glad to exchange on 
terms of Sunday morning preaching. 
My church is comparatively small—300 
members. Beautiful new parsonage 
with all modern conveniences, including 
Bendix washer and dryer. Suitable 
honorariums will be arranged for 
preaching. David W. Skeen, 604 Or- 
chard Grove Avenue, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, 

e ° * 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. South Con- 
gregational Church, 900 members, 
moving into a new church edifice in 
May. Would like to correspond with 
minister interested in an exchange of 
pulpits and parsonages for one month 
this summer. Earl F. Collins, 1817 
Madison Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

* * 

Columbus, Ohio. August manse ex- 
change desired. Pulpit supply optional. 
Varied cultural and vacation advan- 


tages within easy driving distance; | 


Ohio State museum, art gallery, li- 
braries, state parks and many historic 


places, zoo, golf, Scioto and Olentangy | 
Comfortable, mod- | 
ern, four-bedroom manse in quiet resi- | 
Five in family. | 
Successful exchanges in previous years. | 


river picnic areas. 
dential-suburban area. 


Careful use of home assured. Wilson 


E. Spencer, Kohr Memorial Presbyter- | 


(Turn to page 71) 





Chancel Hurniture 


THE THEODOR KUND 


MOTION PICTURES — SLIDES 
FILMSTRIPS — RECORDINGS 


We carry one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of religious audio-visual aids in the coun- 
try. Send for lists. C 

Church Film Service 
JOHN D. THOMPSON, Director 
2595 Manderson Street Omaha 11, Nebraska 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful a: 


beautiful mate. 
Write te for Peet Choir Ap. Ap. 
parel Style Book C12, Puipii 
fovea Style Book CP62. re 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


ER MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago os. tll, New York 18, tH. ¥. 











COMPLETE CéTaLgg 
SUDBURY BRass ceimes. 


65 SUDBURY 
STREET, Bosto BOSTON 14, mass.’ 
ee 








DIETZ DanC SERVICE 


Individual 


Send for 


prices on 
Satestoat ing cushioned 
£36 glasses, base and 


PULPIT & CHOIk GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings, Altar 


Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
wine Ton Any 


1837 Sens 1950 


church and ng 





MEMORIAL | 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN Artist 


616 Goslin Street, Studio 7 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





STAINED-GLASS: 


Srey kD DIO: : 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


Found in Prospering 
Churches 





| sible. 
| Christians. 


| Movement in 
| Methodist local preachers, 
| sored and led the crusade for social 


Christianity. 
| ity, justice begins with charity and it 
| was the Christians, it was never to be 
| forgotten, who started the hospitals, 
| schools and so many other charitable 
| works 
| secial effort was done by Christians in 


| been continued all over 
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Religion in the British Isles 
by Alert D. Welden of ubeuden 


The Archbishops and the H-Bomb 

Both His Grace of Centerbury and 
His Grace of York have recently ex- 
pressed themselves forcibly about the 


-most recent horror-weapon, the Hydro- 


gen Bomb. They are certainly voicing 
a sharp rise of feeling in the public 
both of the church and the nation. The 
Archbishop of York puts forward a 
three-point policy: 

(1) Another high level attempt at 
agreement with Russia; 

(2) If rebuffed the nations should 
make a solemn covenant to suppress 
any nation using the bombs, and 

(3) The nations should declare that 
neither singly or collectively will they 
be the first to use the atomic bomb. 

“This would enable a _ treacherous 
enemy to give a decisive blow but it is 
better to run the risk of this than to 
commit the horrible crime of slaughter- 
ing millions of men, women and chil- 
dren,” 

That last statement is indeed a new 
step forward. 

The Church’s Social Record 

During February a most interesting 
debate occurred at the Oxford Union. 
The motion before the House was “This 
House condemns th: social record of 
the Churches.” It was moved by Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane, Communist professor 
of biometry at London University. The 
opposition was led by a former presi- 
dent of the Union, forty years ago, Dr. 
Nathaniel Micklem, principal of Mans- 


field Theological College, Oxford. Here 


is an extract from Dr. Micklem’s ad- 


| dress: 


“We hear much today about the wel- 


| fare state, and we may well ask our- 


selves who it was who made that pos- 
We have to agree that it was in 
the main sponsored and carried out by 
It must not be forgotten 
that many of the leaders of the Labor 
the early days were 
who spon- 


change. Those changes culminated in 


| the beginnings of the welfare state and 


that was very largely the work of 


| Christians. 


“A just order of society springs from 
Justice comes before char- 


in the first instance. All the 
the name of Christ. 

“Nor is it only in this country, or 
indeed in Western Europe that the work 
has been done. The social effort has 
the world, in 


Asia, Africa and India. The social 
progress of those continents in the last 
hundred years is a very remarkable one 
and it was all founded by Christians. 

“The amazing resurgence of the East, 
the: immense upsurge of a new life-in 
Asia, Africa and elsewhere is due more 
than anything else to the churches, 
through their social record of hospitals, 
schools and universities.” 

Dr. Micklem was supported by an 
undergraduate who was a grandson of 
General William Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, namely Mr. Stanley 
Booth-Clibborn of Oriel College. 

The motion was defeated by 315 votes 
to 183. 

Hanham Mount, Bristol 

Mow Cop, the site of the first Metho- 
dist camp meeting, has become national 
property and a proposal is under way 
for a similar preservation of Hanham 
Mount, Bristol, where George White- 
field and the Wesleys first preached 
outside consecrated buildings. The local 
authorities hope to segregate a part of 
the mount, fix a replica of the table from 
which Whitefield preached and erect a 
beacon that would cast its rays as far 
as Bristol and Bath. The scheme is 
being promoted as a part of the Festi- 
val of Britain. Many American Metho- 
dists, it is thought, would like to visit 
so historic a spot. The Urban District 
Council is interested and its clerk, Mr. 
H. I. Dearnley, A.C.A., Council Offices, 
Kingswood, Bristol, is receiving dona- 
tions. 

Gallup Poll on Marriage 

The News Chronicle of London re- 
cently carried through a Gallup Poll 
on the Secret of Happy Marriage. In 
reply to the question, whether their 
marriage had been successful or not 
very successful, one in three said “very 
one in four “moderately 
one in twelve “not very 
while one per cent was 


successful,” 
successful,” 
successful,” 
doubtful. 

It is not surprising that few Chris- 
tian people confessed to unhappy mar- 
riages. In church circles any such un- 
happiness would be spotted at once 
and most ministers would probably 
agree that such cases are exceedingly 
rare. 

But the investigators sought the “sec- 
ret” of happy marriage. What is it? 
There are not a few such secrets. Toler- 
ance, as pointed out, may be the chief 
thing. In humble homes in past genera- 
tions a semi-humorous story was widely 
cherished which embodied a galaxy of 


t” 
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rules for keeping relations sweet and 
the fireside happy. A husband would 
smilingly tell you that in his home 
they kept two “bears,” by which he 
meant “bear” and “forbear.” 


Kagawa in London 

Crowded audiences are greeting the 
famous Apostle of Japan as he joins in 
the “Ringing London” campaign of 
evangelism organized by the Mildmay 
Conference Contre. His uncompromis- 
ing Christian pacifism is impressing 
ministers very much as is also his 
claim that Japanese Christianity as- 
sumes this to be the Faith. 

Speaking of Christianity in Japan, 
Dr. Kagawa said that following peace 
in 1945 there were present in Japan 
all the factors which might easily have 
resulted in a revolution of the worst 
kind. “The impact of Christianity upon 
Japan, however, has brought a new 
purity of life; a new sense of service; 
and a new attitude to human labor. 
We have a preamble to our new Con- 
stitution which is substantially Chris- 
tian. Christianity, by its high spiritual 
teaching, has brought about a blood- 
less revolution which has so affected 
Japan’s outlook that a new age is immi- 
nent in our country.” 


Innovation at St. Paul’s, London 

The first non-Anglican minister to 
preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
“parish church of the Empire,” is to be 
Dr. George Macleod, of Iona. This his- 
toric distinction has therefore fallen to 
the Church of Scotland, which is Pres- 
byterian. English Free Churchmen are 
familiar in the part of reading the les- 
sons. Dr. Macleod will be on the other 
side of the nave and actually (an im- 
portant fact from the Church of Eng- 
land angle) occupying the pulpit. The 
director of the Iona Community is 
known for his social activities, but he 
also has liturgical ideals which: un- 
doubtedly interest Anglican leaders. 
The service will be on the morning of 
Good Friday. 

England’s Countryside 

The British Council of Churches held 
an important conference early in Feb- 
ruary, under the chairmanship of the 
Bishop of Worcester. The theme was 
“The Concern of the Churches for the 
Countryside.” Over fifty delegates at- 
tended, representative of the different 
denominations, excluding the Roman 
Catholic, from all over the British Isles. 
Also present were members of the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship; other branches of rural life 
were keeping in touch. Addresses were 





given by chosen speakers on aspects of | 


rural life, and the part the Church 


must play in the renewal of Christian | 


worship and standards of life. 


| 
| 
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STAGE EQUIPMENT 


® cycloromas 
© window droperies 
® stage curtains 
® stage hardware 
© asbestos curtains 
© motor controls 
® lighting equipment 
© dimmers 
® steel trocks 
® scenery 
® stage rigging 
® velour rope railing 





Upon receipt of measurements, samples and price will be 
mailed upon request. For descriptive literature, specify cir- 
cular No. 302 


REQUIREMENTS FO? QUOTATIONS 


|. Width and height of proscenium 
Height from stage floor 
. Depth of stage. 


Width cn stage 


20 years of experience manutactur- 
ing, installing, and servicing stage 
equipment for churches, schools, 
and institutional auditoriums. 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT COQ. 


108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORKiI9. N Y 








OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for genuine solid bronze war 
memorial plaques, honor rolls, 
markers, donor tablets and other 
church purposes. Described in free 
48-page catalog with more than 
150 illustrated suggestions of 
standard and custom designs. Get 
it now—for immediate use or fu- 
ture reference. 

Send letter or post card today 
for Catalog CM. No charge or 
obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL !5° WEST 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,.INC. NEW YORK 
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WILLSTIE- 
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Ghavit and Filp 7 
OWNS | . Studios of George L. Payne 


American Productions in 


For Choir Gowns and ll Stained Glass, Lighting 
Pulpit Robes of course Fixtures, Woodwork, 
\ you'll want to see the iii Altar Ornaments & Tablets 
oS aWillsie Needlemaster. C oe : F 
Hand tailored for long x] Genuine Carillons 
life and hard usage. ER BOE 
Let us send you mate- fo Bee 
rial samples and J. Wippell 8 Co., Ltd. 
oo - Exeter ¢ England 
. WILLSIE CO. i Chi 
1437 Randolph Street English urch Art 
Detroit 26, Mich. : Address Inquiries 
9th and Douglas Sts. GEORGE L. PAYNE 
Omaha 8, Neb. ONE LEE PLACE « PATERSO? N 
100 N. St. Paul Street, Dallas, Texas 
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PIPE ORGAN DIRECTORY 








A OOOO Odd 


ee beh 


ARKANSAS 


OHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


ARKANSAS ORGAN (0. 


W. J. Cushing, Pres. 
ORGAN BUILDERS 


Designers and builders of fine 
organs. Modernizing, rebuild- 
ing, additions, chimes, tuning 
all makes of organs. 
“Experience IS an advantage” 
P.O. Box 491, N. Little Rock, Ark. 


DODDODDODODODOODODODODOODOOODOODOOOPDD 





CONNECTICUT 








PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 








NEW JERSEY 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Organ Mai 
rgan aintenance 
Rebuilding @ Repairs 
Additions @ Tuning 
Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 
Yearly Maintenance Contracts 
Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 
by Factory-Trained Experts 
CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
Organ Builder 


44 SPRING ST. PRINCETON, N. J. 
Phone 935 


Member Associated Organ Builders of America 





ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Modernizing old type pipe organs and installa- 
tion of chimes, harp and vibro harp our spe- 
cialty, also enlarging, repairing, 

tuning and voicing. Mostly all the work done 
on the premises. 

Best of workmanship and skill put into every 
job that we do. Can give best of references. 


ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 
ROBERT R, SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 














TEXAS 




















R. R. Miller Orga n Co. 


ORGAN BUILDERS 
Order now !!!for Early Delivery 
Custom Built — Tonal Beauty 

Inquiries Invited 


414 FRY STREET DENTON, TEXAS 











ILLINOIS 


“1 IIIGHLAND, 14L/NOIS 


WICha 
ORGANS 


ALWAYS custom built... 


Fine pipe organs bearing the name 
WICKS are designed expressly 

: ta 
to fit each particular situa ion ba 





MARYLAND 
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RO AA NA oN AoA Ao Ae 


“Truth in expression for deeper moments of reverence” 


An ORGAN buit to 


let you be fully aware of 
sensitive performance... 


Photographic motion study (made with lights 
attached to organist’s fingers) endeavors to show 

4 relation of Hillgreen-Lane console design to 
the remarkable ease of execution. Photo taken 
at First Christian Church, Canton, Ohio. 


HILLGREEN-LANE and CO. 


ESTABLISHEO IN 18698 


Alliance. Ohio 
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SCHANTZ 
Organ Company 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Member Associated Organbuilders of America | ¥ 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
DEPARTMENT 














AUTOMATIC SCREEN SIMPLIFIES 
PROJECTION 


For the final professional touch in 
picture projection use an automatic 
screen. A reliable manufacturer an- 
nounces such screens in sixteen sizes 
ranging from 6x8 feet to 20x20 feet 
in size. Features of the screen are 
lightweight, reversal AC motor, alum- 
inum screen roller, long life washable, 
flame proof, mildew-proof, Vyna-Flect 
screen fabric. If you want more in- 
formation ask about New Product 
No. 4501. 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
(From page 67) 
ian Church, 1488 Kohr Place, Columbus 
11, Ohio. 
* * 

Will supply church of any congenial 
denomination in resort area for month 
of August. No parsonage exchange. 
David R. Thomas, First Congregational 
Church, Wyoming, Illinois. 

” * ” 


Will supply. Pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church will supply pulpit and 
care for necessary pastoral duties in a 
congenial denomination in Rocky Moun- 
tains or southwestern areas for use of 
parsonage or suitable living quarters 
during the month of August. Wife will 
accompany him. Have had several ex- 
periences through this column satisfac- 
tory to all parties. J. Frederick Speer, 
412 W. Second Street, Elk City, Okla- 
homa. 

* * ” 

Will supply. Personable pastor, thir- 
ty-eight years of age, “Boston” gradu- 
ate, with metropolitan and college 
church experience, will supply any re- 
spectable pulpit four Sundays during 
July or August providing (1) the 
church is near mountains, lakes or sea- 
shore, (2) the congregation is not 
afraid of hearing sermons based on 
honest Biblical scholarship, and (3) the 
parsonage or manse is worthy of good 
care by my wife and two daughters 
(who know this ad is being inserted). 
No exchange of pulpits wanted unless 
you like your weather hot and humid. 
Please write Warren W. Peters, The 
Methodist Church, Lebanon, Illinois. 

- * * 


Mount Vernon, New York. First 
Methodist Church. Would be willing 


to exchange for the month of August | 
with some pastor in Colorado, on the | 


Any 
is a 


West Coast or in the Southwest. 
congenial denomination. This 


church of 2,000 members in the suburbs | 
of New York City, a twenty-minute | 


drive to Union Seminary and near At- 
lantic Coast beaches. Two Sunday 
services. Modern parsonage. 
George, Jr., 114 South 8th Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 

” ~ ~ 


Supply or exchange. Congregation- 
al minister of a church with 500 mem- 
bers would be glad to supply or ex- 
change during the month of July or 
August. Modern  seven-room, brick 


manse in the Northeast Bluff area over- | 


looking the Illinois River, Morning 
service only. Robert D. Morlock, 103 
East Glen Avenue, Peoria Heights 4, II- 
linois, 

* * * 


Lorain, Ohio. First Methodist Church. | 
Twenty-five | 
miles west of Cleveland on Lake Erie. | 
Fifteen miles from Cedar Point, Ohio’s | 
best beach and summer resort; fifty | 
Methodism’s | 
Eight - room | 
Would pre- | 
fer exchange with pastor in Vermont, | 
New Hampshire or western Massachvu- | 
Three or four Sundays in Au- | 
John D. Green, First Methodist | 


One thousand members. 


miles from Lakeside, 
Chautauqua-on-the-Lake. 
parsonage, three bedrooms. 


setts, 
gust. 
Church, Lorain, Ohio, 

* * . 


Will supply for use of parsonage. 
Utah or | 
southern Idaho or southern Wyoming. | 
Am Congregational | 


Prefer northern Colorado, 


Myself and wife. 


minister, thirty years’ pastoral ex- 


perience, six years chaplain in veterans’ | 
Prefer Congregational com- | 
munity, Federated or Baptist Church. | 
Or will exchange pulpit and parsonage, | 
James S. Bunch, Fed- | 


hospital. 


July or August. 
erated Church, Oswego, Illinois. 
* * - 


Cottage available for July. Spacious, 
furnished Lakeside cottage twenty-five | 
Allen Keedy, 8106 | 


miles from Boston. 
Dante Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
* * * 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 
ada. 


ferably near Long Beach. Vancouver, 
at the western foot of the Canadian 
Rockies, 
tions. 


Will pay honorarium for summer sup- | 
ply. S. G. Woolfrey, 3240 West 37th | 
Avenue, Vancouver, British Columbia, | 


Canada. 
. * 


Salisbury, Pennsylvania. A Boston 
family in ’48 and a Chicago family in 


’49 spent enjoyable vacations here in | 
the beautiful mountain section of south- | 
Scenic attrac- | 


western Pennsylvania. 
tions galore in rolling mountain coun- 
try 2,000 feet to 3,000 feet above sea 


level are augmented by warm days and | 
Our family of four will | 
exchange with your family during July | 


cool nights. 


or August. We have a spacious par- 
sonage with Bendix washer and a mod- 
ern kitchen. For hobby-minded there 
is a six-train O-gauge tinplate layout 
in basement recreation room. No 


preaching necessary. What have you 


(Turn to page 73) 





Floyd E. | 








#Mlasterpiece 


Those Kilgen Organs recently in- 
stalled have been acclaimed as 
outstanding examples of distin- 
guished organ building. 


Country Club Christian Church 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Salem Lutheran Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
Covenant Baptist Church 
Detroit, Michigan 


Kingshighway Methodist 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York 


First Church, Congregational 
Newbury, Massachusetts 


Cutchoque Presbyterian Church 
Cutchoque, New York 


+ 


The Kilgen Organ Company 
4634 W. Florissant Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Can- | 
Knox United Church. Last two | 
weeks of July and the first two in Au- | 
gust with someone in California, pre- | 


. GLASS 


STAINED 


NISHINGS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 





offers .many scenic attrac- | 
Knox Church has 800 members. | 


Who Wants a New 
ROYAL PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER? 
$12.48 down, $6.42 mo. 
PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
336-ND Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














CHURCH INTERIORS 
scientifically cleaned, recondi- 
tioned and restored to their orig- 
inal beauty. Minimum of dust, 
and interference with church serv- 

ices. Save up to 60% on 

redecorating. Free booklet. 


The hales CO. 436 w.iest,nv.c.1 


c. 








VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Etc. 

Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohio 




















Professional Journal 
of the 
American Protestant Clergy 


PULPIT DIGEST 


Sermo s, sermon outlines, illustrations, and 
articles by Blackwood, Luccock, Stidger. 
Macartney, Shoemaker, Dicks, Gelseman, 
and many others. 


Now... 


You can obtain a trial subscrip- 
tion—the next four issues for only 


Write today to 
PULPIT DIGEST 
Great Neck, New York 


The 


$1 
ser 


re 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 


Advertisements inserted in this De- 
Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
payable in advance. The publisher re- 


for 


00; 


rves the right to decline advertising and refund 


If box number is used add ten cents 
forwarding postage. 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BOOKBINDING 


Old Bibles nae like new, vegies of con- 


dit 
of 


Books, Hymnals, Magazines and all types 
Prompt service at reasonable 


ion. 
bookbinding. 


prices. Norris Bookbinding Company, Greenwood, 


ssissippi. 


BOOKS 


and ical books bought and sold. 





Free catalog. Libraries purchased. Kregel’s Book- 
store, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony 
Butterfield. 
bound 


Ch 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Write for ms) | 





astoral Supplies 





Understanding the Nervous Breakdown by C. R 











It 


“IN THE GARDEN” 


A minister’s book of com- 
fort for those who mourn. A 
splendid post-funeral gift. 

TEN CENTS PER COPY 

$1.10 PER DOZEN 
Mailing Envelopes, 1c Each 
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Church Management, Inc. 
1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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! Pitlsburah Ss Stained 2 Glas Studios | 


4 McCartney Sts. sburgh Pa J 


Thayer 
articles which appeared in 


and in 
Management, 
15, 


Wedding Etiquette. 


invitations, 


William 
Church 


Oliver M 
Recognized as a safe guide. Paper 
Fifty cents prepaid 
1900 Euclid Avenue, 


by 


Ninety-six pages. 


urch Management, Inc., 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


reprints of the three 
“Church Management.’ 


A booklet with 
can be of great help to you in your counseling 
adjustments. 35 cents. Church 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


your own 
Inc., 
Ohio. 


An attractive booklet which 
es details of wedding etiquette including prob- 


us of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 


plans for reception, the processional, 
dding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
y to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
t to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
urch Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Used Copies of Out-of-Print Leach Books. We 
n offer following books by 
Publicity,” $1.25 
“Putting It 


used copies of the 
H. Leach: 
Finance, 


“Church 


$1.25 ; Across 


We will buy good used copies of the 
following Leach books: “The Making of the 
Minister,” 70 cents; “Church Administration” 
(Cokesbury edition), 90 cents. Church Manage- 
ment, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


70 cents 


Cash Paid for Religious Books, Send list or 
write for details. Baker Book House, Dept. C. M., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 





Print-O-Matic Post Card Duplicator. New. Model 
A-2. Complete with supply kit. This duplicator 
has an automatic feed and is adaptable for cards 
from 3x5 inches to 4x6 inches, $13.50, Postage 
prepaid. Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


carriage type- 
Fred Conkling, 


For Sale—-Remington 18-inch 
writer, recently overhauled, $15. 
North Manchester, indiana. 


Elliot Addresserette——Cost $45.00; never used; 
sell $35.00. SVE-AAA Projector—cost $80.00; 
Sell $65.00, Webster Wire Recorder—cost $149.50; 
sell $115.00. Edwards, Box 56, River Grove, Ili- 
nois. 


PEWS 


Twenty modern design white oak 
twelve feet long, medium dark stain, 
Paul Lammers, Bloomville, 


For Sale 
church pews, 
excellent condition 
Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Agent-Dealers Wanted. Sell du- 
addressing machines, stencils, inks, ac 
Pittsburgh Type- 
Pitts- 


typewriters, 
plicators, 
cessories. Get yours wholesale. 
writer Company, 336-NC Fourth Avenue, 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania, 


Graduate student in religious education, 27, 
desires summer work as director of religious edu- 
cation in a church or small college, H. Francis 


Berkshire, Masontown, Pennsylvania. 

Superintendent Wanted. Clergyman or layman, 
experienced, to superintend home for aged, 
200 guests. Placement Committee, 1420 Bushwick 
Avenue, Brooklyn 7, New York. 


SOUND PROJECTORS 


16mm Sound Movie Praesens! Brand new, low 
as $189.50. Big discount to Christians! Poor- 
man Projectors, Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania. 
projector, like 
new, $25. Stinson, 
Ilinois. 


Bell and Howell l6mm sound 
new, $195, Tripod screen, 
52! South Lombard, Oak Park, 

Surplus 16mm sound war films, March of Times, 
Write for list “CM,” In- 
Inc., 6 No. Michigan 


documentaries for sale 
ternational Film Bureau, 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Every 


Over 


tors 








CHURCH BULLETINS 


Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. 
nified, refined, effective 
7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
Write today for illus. Catalog L. 
E—. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 

3081/5 E. 4th St. 


should use 
Dig- 
and economical. 


progressive church 


interest and collections, Thou- 


Davenport, la, 








PLASTIC PANELS SIMULATE MARBLE 


Plastic panels which can be installed over any type 
of wall will add beauty to your church. These plastic 
panels faithfully reproduce the graining and color of 
marble, In their own right they have much virtue. They 
seal in the beauty and seal out moisture and dust. Litera- 
ture describing the material in detail is available upon 
request. Ask about New Product No. 4502. 


Editorials 
(From page 8) 
the world of today. If so, what has happened? 
Why the cause of the gloom? Is it fear of war? 
ls it the growing curbs on individual freedom? 
Is it the danger of statism? Is it a tired world 
which has grown old with its burden of sin? 

I was the only preacher at the table and, 
unusual for a man in my profession, I kept my 
mouth shut. I knew only too well the infection 
of religious philosophy with a dangerous pes- 
simism which fits in well with the dark social 
thinking of our day. 

Whether this philosophy is a product of secu- 
lar thought or whether the social thinking of 
gloom is the result of changing theological em- 
phasis I would not say. But that there is some 
connection there can be no doubt. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
(From page 71) 
to offer? George E. Bowersox, Jr., Salisbury, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


- + +. 

Quincy, Massachusetts. Modern parsonage. Two blocks 
from the famous Wollaston Beach, seven miles from Boston 
proper. Two bedrooms and nursery. A spacious home with 
all modern conveniences. Would like to exchange for the 
month of August. Church supply available for August 
and first Sunday in September. The church is the Memor- 
ial Congregational Church, a church of 450 membership, 
located near all the historic spots in the city of presidents 
and Boston, Joseph D. Parkman, Memorial Congregational 
Church, Atlantic, Massachusetts. 


have a work saving... 
HA time saving... 


4% AN 


\\\) food saving 
| kitchen 


WITH EQUIPMENT BY 


Provide the right food serv- 
ice facilities for your church. 
Equipment properly de- 
signed, built and installed always means 
savings in food, time and work. For large 
groups or small, or for both, an installation 
planned and built by PIX will give you max- 
imum efficiency and economy at costs that 
fit available funds. Let PIX Engineers apply 
their years of experience in supplying the 
right food service facilities for schools, in- 
stitutions and industry to your problem. 
Write Department Y. 


% 
AMERICA’S LEADING FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT HOUSE 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO? 











AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATORS 


Open and Closed Drum Models 


$33.60 to $58.50 
POST CARD $9.75 


AUTOMATIC 


Above prices include Fed. Tax and SUPPLIES 


STENCILS (Postpaid) 
NEW “B” $*, blue or red 
NEW ren .-P., qu, blue or yellow. 
“BEST,” qu, blue 
“BEST,” TOP PRINTED, qu, blue 2.75 
NEW PLIOFILM, TOP PRINTED, green. 4 
BULLETIN, folder-form, 
CEMENT, for splicing above. . 


INK (Postpaid) 
ee black, for closed ane, avs 
ACK ECO, 1 lb. 80c; BEST, 
FOUR COLORS, % lb. ‘each AS, 
FOLIOS (Postpaid) 
“BEST”—200 designs for churches..... $2.1 
Miscellaneous designs for all purposes... 1. 
Send for catalog — Department 3 
Also buy PAPER, Master ADDRESSER, 
SCOPE, TRIMMING BOARD, from: 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 




















Manufacturers of © 


@ 
HONOR ROLLS 


Bronze 
MEMORIALS 
SCULPTURED 
BAS-RELIEFS 
PLAQUES 
TABLETS 
NAME PLATES 
LETTERS 


Architectural Bronze & Aluminum 


Corporation 
General Office and Factory 
. BELMONT AVE, 
© — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 2) 




















“Suetcnes Submitted immediately for Approval” 





CHOIR VESTMENTS 
Clerical Suits 
Cassocks .. . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats, Rabat Vests, Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 
CHURCH HANGIN 
Altar Linens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 


GS 
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INVISIBLE POST CARDS HAVE SURPRISE APPEAL 


: They look like an ordinary correspondence card. But when 
ny Post Card ‘|| dipped in water each one carries a message. It will be read and 


SECRET ma 1 
MESSAGE ras make its point. 


WE NOW OFFER FOUR OF THESE CARDS 


A. This is a surprise invitation for church and church school 
Rally Day. Get samples early to show to your church school 
leaders. 


aut 1. This card is the pastor’s reminder that he missed one at the 
PRICES services Sunday. 

Ss —One P = : P 

a en ee Se 2. A Sunday school teacher’s reminder to a pupil that he was 


| EN eee Ns a 
One Dozen Cards—Any style-_  .50 missed at the class. 


tus onked tees tis be oo A pastor’s birthday greeting to a member of his congre- 


mixed if desired) 3.00 gation. 
(invisible cards made to your own order if you can use a minimum of 1,000) 


THE VERSATILE THREE-PURPOSE SERMON FOLDER 


NOW MORE FLEXIBLE THAN BEFORE 


Hundreds of ministers are now using this folder which collects material, gives a cover for the 
manuscript, and provides a method of filing. When folded it fits into 
your coat pocket. It reaches you with but one fold so, if you wish, you hese | 
may use it in a standard 
filing cabinet. It is scored so 
that it is easily folded for 
pocket and shelf. We have 
insisted on securing the best 
rope manila which will give 
permanency. Common press- 
board costs but a fraction of 
the price of this material. 















































ih rf ae PRICES 
Wiha a DIIB ea i 10c Each; 16 Folders, $1.25 


Open size 9” x 1134”, fitting the standard filing cabinet Folded size 6” x 934” — Note in- 
‘ 50 or More, 6'2¢ Each side folds which protect clippings 

















wows [=== =| MINISTER'S WEEKLY 
— DATE BOOK 


Thousands of ministers have found this almost 
a necessity. It is made in a large size for 
clergymen and office secretaries who prefer 
such items on the desk rather than in the 
pocket. The inside front cover carries full 
Th Week ot 0 Horst : Lanai information about special church days. The 
inside back cover has a condensed calendar 
for three years. Spiral binding. It is not 
dated so you can start using it at any time. 


PRICE — 80c Per Copy 





Desk size 8%” x 10%” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 




















Electrified Church Organ 


rd 
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complete 
for only 


$875.00 


Plus delivery 


The Ideal Organ For The Small Church or Chapel 


A true liturgical instrument. This new Estey Cathedral Reed Organ 
has sufficient volume for the average church of approximately 200 
members. Strong bass effect, may be played by any person who can 
play a piano, as it has no foot pedals. Made by the Estey Organ Co., 
the oldest organ company in the United States. 


Dept. 0 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. Write today for further infor- 


2 7 , mation on this and other even 
Dear Sirs, Please send me further information on the less expensive instruments. 


Estey Cathedral Organ. 
Send in coupon TODAY 


“oi 














